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For the American Agriculturist. 
GERMAN AGRICULTURE. 


sepia 
Municn, Bavaria, Dec. 26, 1854. 

I propose to tell your readers of some 
things which have interested me in German 
agriculture, as Ihave seenit. These will 
probably not be new to you, for good observ- 

ers have been over the ground many times, 
and given their observations in many forms 
to reading people; but I think there are 
many particulars in which you will be inter- 
ested, and principles of practice which we 
may with profit apply. 

One sees in Germany little of the high, 
scientific book farming, which we hear of as 
being so profitable and so much followed by 
the rich tenants and land-holders of Great 
Britain, for the people are poor and the land 
‘is poor, I mean as to capital, when compared 
with England. The farmer has much to 
contend with; and we may probably learn 
from him by observing how he overcomes his 
difficulties. 

The tone of lecturers and writers on agri- 
culture has been too much that of upbraiding 
practical farmers for old fogyism, for hang- 
ing back and letting the rest of the world 
get ahead of them in the grand rush, which 
our day sees, to apply science to the arts of 
life. Whether it be true or not that farmers 
are more behindhand than others in this 
matter,I can not say, but here, as elsewhere, 
that is the expression of public opinion. 
People seem not to take into consideration 
the mass of difficulties which present them- 
selves to the practical man to be encountered. 
If they do disappear when once grappled 
with, they appear real enonghin the distance. 
With very many things too, it is just as it is 
in the case of shrinking pork; it is a great 
deal easier and one is much better contented 
to account for the fact by supposing that it 
was killed in the wane of the Moon, than to 
search for the trouble in his own pot and 
pork barrel. 

In visiting a new country, indeed, in re- 
ceiving new impressions of men and man- 
ners any where, one is apt, unless the good 
greatly out-weighs the evil, to see at first 
that which strikes him unfavorably almost 
to the exclusion of what is really.commend- 
able. So when he views here the clumsy 





utensils, sees every thing possible done by 
hand, women and cows laboring in the field, 
and observes the very inconvenient and une- 
qual division and subdivision of the land, the 
close crowded villages, and the great num- 
ber of poor people, all together, these things 
make the first impression, and one is likely 
to overlook much that is very pleasant and 
commendable. I fear it is through these first 
impressions that we in America have re- 
ceived most of our notions of Germans and 
German farming. 

The fact is,a gradual change is taking 
place almost all over Germany. Farmers 
are begining to think more, and so toelevate 
their profession and themselves. Still this is 
but a beginning ; the mechanical way of 
producing is still here as it is with us, the 
rule for the multitude. One finds the same 
distrust of new ways, the same unwillingness 
to change or to know the reasons for the 
ways followed. The advance made by the 
German farmer is naturally enough in a 
quite different direction in which we have 
improved our farming; and consequently it 
is all the more interesting to notice, and the 
facts which it has brought out, are all the 
more important for us to apply if we can. 

The dense population consumes most of 
the agricultural produce, and rigid care is 
taken by the government that the price of 
the necessities of life shall not rise above the 
means of the poorer classes. Speculation 
in articles of food, fuel, etce., is prevented as 
far as possible, and the price of bread and 
many other kinds of food, as well as the 
quality, is subject to accurate police regula- 
tion. Labor is cheap both because of the 
number of laborers and because no great 
wages are necessary to live somewhat com- 
fortably. This state of things of course af- 
fects all classes of society, the relations of 
employer and employed, producer and con- 
sumer, in fact all the commercial and finan- 
cial affairs of the State. 

In the German language farmer is called 
econone, that is, an economist ; and the rigid 
economy observed by rich and poor, is a 
subject of surprise to those accustomed to 
the fair-and-easy way of living of the New- 
England farmer. One sees this economy in 
every thing almost ; in food for man and beast, 
in fuel, in land, in labor of animals, in every 
thing except what we economise most in— 
in the labor of man and in time. Labor is 
cheap, and there is always time enough ; in 
fact the reputation which the Germans as a 
nation have for deliberation, is richly de- 
served. This economy is shown very strik- 





ingly in many farmarrangements. The land 
is of too great value even to be fenced, for 
by this means much land is rendered unpro- 
ductive ; and one may travel hundreds of 
miles through the most highly cultivated 
districts without seeing any thing of the 
kind, except inclosing now and then gardens 
near the villages. When cattle, sheep or 
swine are pastured, they are always attended 
by a herder, and they are seldom seen on the 
plains or cultivated land till the crops have 
been removed in the autumn. This state of 
things would naturally lead to the practice ~ 
here universally prevalent, of stalling cattle 
throughout the year ; but the advantages of. 
this mode of proceeding do not end with the 
most obvious one ofconvenience. Thesame 
amount of arable land supports more ani- 
mals, by whose manure it is kept in better 
care, yields greater crops, demands more 
labor, and thus supports more people ; this 
too, when managed with only ordinary care 
and skill. The practice is of great advantage 
besides, in requiring the production of a 
peculiar series of crops, such as may be cut 
green and fed to the stocks, and roots to 
supply the place of green fodder in the win- 
ter. The favorite green crops, as you know, 
are those of the leguminous family, namely, 
clover, luzerne, zeparzette, several kinds of 
vetch,etc. Ofthe roots, the beet is by far more. 
extensively cultivated than any other for © 
cattle ; carrots, turnips, etc., are also exten- 
sively employed, as are, of course, potatoes; 
moreover, peculiarly adapted to this purpose, 
and much praised by those who have used it, 
is the artichoke (Helianthus tuberosus). It © 
grows often well where hardly anything else 
will, and besides its roots, the leaves and 
softer parts of the stems are eaten readily by 
cattle and sheep, and make a good fodder 
when mixed with other things. The num- 
ber of othercrops, to the cultivation of which 
this practice of soiling cattle conduces in 
one or another district, according to cli- 
mate, exposure etc., is perfectly immense: 
The advantage of thus being able to cultivate . 
with advantage many more kinds of standard ~ 
crops than we do at home, is not to be over- 
looked. It can not be said to be appreciated 
here but by very few, and certain it is that 
in New-England it is far less understood. 
The subject of succession of crops is one pe- 
culiarly fascinating, and I would gladly de- 
vote the rest of my sheet to it, but I do not 
want yet to launch into a theoretical subject ~ 
so deep and wide. 
It does seem to-me, although the contra- 
ry is often said, that the stall-feeding of cat- 
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tle Offers to the farmer in the’ more thickly 
populated portions of New-England, many 
important advantages ; these appear to be, 
that in many cases much, now pasture land, 
might be more profitably cultivated; that 
more stock might be kept, they being able to 
bear the summer better, fattening easier and 
giving more milk in hot weather; that the 





amount of manure might be increased; that, 


many crops might be introduced and profita- 
bly cultivated which otherwise could not be, 
and that by the more thorough system of cul- 
ture, the farmer might become more inde- 
pendent of the variations of the season— 
drouth and cold. 
This necessity for the greatest economy 
in the use of land gives a value to all means 
for its improvement—manuring, draining, 
irrigation, etc. Many a German peasant has 
opportunity to learn that manure is_ benefi- 
cialin proportion to its quality. You may 
well believe this when you see land lying on 
the top of a hill or the side of a mountain, 
one-eight of a mile or more removed from 
any cart-path, heavily manured ; the manure 
having been carried to it on the heads of 
women and menupthe steep, narrow, wind- 
ing foot-paths. [ have seen, many a time, 
processions of ten or a dozen women and 
girls, each with her loaded basket on her 
head, toiling up some steep ascent, winding 
through grounds of more favored neighbors, 
till in the distance the row of baskets pre- 
sented almost the appearance of a miniature 
train of coal cars. It is pretty evident that 
it would not pay very well to employ poor, 
light, sun-dried stuff for the purpose—and it 
becomes to these people_an absolute neces- 
sity to have manure in as small bulk as pos- 
sible. The lesson which they learn on the 
mountain-side without much urging they ap- 
ply in the valley. It is seldom, in readily 
cultivatable mountain districts, that one sees 
manure drying in the sun, or washed away 
by the rain. It is often in pits laid in ma- 
sonry and covered, placed very near to the 
stall door to receive both solid and liquid 
manure—and afterward in compact square 
heaps, placed so as to drain well, and that 
water may be from time to time poured over 
them; which operation admirably regulates 
the decomposition which is ever going on in 
the heaps, effectually prevents loss from the 
action of the weather, by removing those 
subsances rendered gradually soluble by 
the decomposition, and also prevents any 
deterioration from drying. The liquid ex- 
tract which flows from these heaps, is collect- 
ed, where best managed, in cisterns, and 
applied in the liquid form to the land, and 
forms a concentrated, quickly-acting and con- 
veniently-applicable form of manure ; while 
the strawy, insoluble portion remaining of 
the heaps, from the property of vegetable 
matter in acertain stage of decomposition to 
retain the salts of ammonia and the alkalies, 
is found to-be.almost if not fully equal 'to 
ordinary barnyard-manure. 

Ihave several times been pleasantly sur- 
prised to find, among common peasants, an 
intelligent understanding of the use of spe- 
cial manures in rotations—the use of bone- 


sally one is sent interested inguries in regard 
to the employment of guano, which is but 
little used so far as I have seen. I have 
myself seen but littie thorough draining, 
though in many districts it is begining to be 
pretty extensively employed. Some fields I 
have seen which evinced its benefit in a very 
interesting manner, in the worst period of 
the drouth last summer. The number of 
draintile machines sold at the time of the 
Exhibition of German Industry here, was very 
large I learn—good evidence that the prac- 
tice finds followers here as well as every- 
where, when attention is called to it. One 
sees irrigation of grass land, I may almost say, 
wherever it can be done; and it was with no 
little satisfaction that during the late severe 
season, when the whole earth else seemed 
parched and dried up, that I wandered 
through many a beautiful, green meadow to 
examine the method by which it was en- 
riched and watered. The methods are so 
various and so simple that it is hardly worth 
while taking up space to discribe them, yet 
so effective, that if you are not now im- 
pressed with the value of the practice, I must 
commend it to your attention. 

To the political circumstances of the 
countries of Europe does German agricul- 
ture owe its peculiarities, more than to any- 
thing else. The bauer has by no means fully 
recovered from the oppression of the feudal 
system. His education is very incomplete, 
in many countries being confined almost to 
the catechism. Such a thing as for a poor 
man to have his farm all in one piece is un- 
known ; it usually is divided up into one-quar- 
ter to one-half or one acre patches, and scat- 
tered over the whole village, the different 
pieces often stuck about here and there over 
the area of a square mile. 

Sugar from the Indies is made to pay such 
an immense tariff, that the cultivation of the 
beet for sugar becomes a valuable source of 
profit. The high price of oil for all purposes, 
greatly elevated above what it would other- 
wise be by tariff and tax, induces, indeed re- 
quires, the home production of oil for the 
table, for burning, and for technical appli- 
cations ; thus, in addition to hemp and flax, 
the rape, the poppy, and several other oil- 
yielding seed-crops, are made common. 

So it is throughout, that these relations of 
the wants of the community to the agricul- 
tural portion, of the land itself to other lands, 
and of the people themselves to their own 
country and its laws, give rise to differences 
in agricultural practice, which it is exceed- 
ingly interesting to observe, and though one 
may be never so familiar with what has been 
written on the subject, perhaps not uninter- 


esting to consider again. 
MASON C. WELD. 





Great Sate or Jack Srocx.—The sale of 
jacks and jennets, imported recently from 
Spain by the Kentucky Importing Com- 
pany; took place at Georgetown, Ky. The 
prices were remunerative, ranging from 
$395 to $1,550 per head, with the exception 
of one which sold at $235. The purchasers 
were from Scott, Bourbon, and)» Woodford 





dust, plaster, lime, etc., and almost univer- 
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For the American Agriculturist. 
“PATTON STOCK.” 
— Qo 
Pine Grove, Ky., Jan. 19, 1855. 

I notice a piece in the Agriculturist of the 
3d inst., written by L. F. A., in which my 
name is introduced, and as he has only taken 
a scrap of what I said some years ago in a 
letter to Mr Howard, he has put me ina false 
position, which | wish to rectify. 

In 1783, Matthew Patton, Ringold & Gough, 
then merchants of Baltimore, imported a 
parcel of cattle from England. Matthew 
Patton afterwards moved to Kentucky, and 
brought with him his.division of these, which 
consisted of the Short Horn bull Mars, and 
the Short Horned cow Venus. The cow 
died, having left but one bull calf in Ken- 
tucky. There was afterwards brought to 
Kentucky, the Short Horn bull Pluto, pur- 
chased of Mr. Miller, who had become the 
owner of the remainder of the importation 
of Messrs. Patton, Ringold and Gough. I 
do not know what Mr. Harrison means by 
the term brindle, [probably a deep roan col- 
or.—Ebs. Am. Ag.| applied to him ; it can not 
have the meaning I attach to the term. 
Pluto was adeep red. These cattle were 
called * milk breed”’ in Kentucky, to distin- 
guish them from another portion of Patton 
& Co.’s importion. There were imported 
with the Short Horns a lot of cattle called 
the “beef breeds.” These cattle had the 
largest frames I have ever seen. Were 
large-boned, coarse-jointed, and were six or 
seven years in getting their growth. These 
cattle, although purchased and bred by Mr. 
Miller, were called the “ Patton stock,” from 
the original importers, Matthew Patton & 
Co. 

: You thus see how two kinds of cattle, pos- 
sessing very different characteristics, were 
called by the same name. And these bad 
bulls were called ‘“* Patton bulls,” although, 
so far as my knowledge extends, I do not 
believe Mr. Patton himself ever bred his 
Short Horn crosses to any of the ‘“ beef 
breed” bulls. A son of Matthew Patton, 
brought to Kentucky a bull that was a cross 
of the ‘Sbeef breed,” and Matthew Patton 
himself brought some heifers with him that 
were from both milk and beef breeds from 
common cows. I have nothing to do with 
the circumstance of their names, for surely 
“beef breed” was a bad name for these 
coarse cattle, for they could hardly be ’ fat- 
tened at all. 
I still have and am breeding descendants 
of the “ Patton stock,”’* but unfortunately 
they have crosses of these “bad bulls,” but 
in which there is no trace observable, as 
they have been bred to good bulls ever since 
1817, [meaning, we supsose, good Short 
Horn bulls.—Eps. Amer. Ae] and they have 
still transmitted their milking qualities to 
their decendants. 
Now, whatever qualities were desirable in 
the “ Patton stock,” they got from{the Short 
Horn portion of his importation. 

SAM. D. MARTIN 
I would not willingly do Dr. Martin the 
slightest injustice in speaking of his connec- 
tion with the ‘ Patton stock.” He has set 
the matter right, as regards himself, in the 
above letter ; and its closing sentence tells 
the whole story regarding what good quali- 
ties they now possess in his hands. He, as 
I understand, has crossed them for: many 
years back with well-bred Short Horn bulls. 
Of course, they are, so far as he is concern- 
ed, essentially Short Horns—the “ Patton” 
blood being bred mostly out, and the “‘ milk- 
ink quality” of their descendants, perpetu- 
ated, as, I think, quite as much through the 
Short Horn crosses as otherwise. Nor dol 
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see that the present character of the “ Pat- 
tons” proper, as I described them in the 
article to which he alludes, at all differs 
from the very equivocal standard of that va- 
riety, as they were bred in Kentucky at an 
early day. I wish that Dr. Martin had par- 
ticularly named what kind of bulls he has 
used for crossing into his “ Pattons ” of late 
years ; but as he is known as a Short breed- 
er, it is fair to infer that he used Short Horn 
bulls alone. 

While on the subject, and to put on record 
the main facts respecting this variety of 
vattle, I send you a letter which I received 
ashort time ago froma Kentucky gentle- 
man, a distinguished breeder of Short Horns, 
one familiar from boyhood with the “ Pat- 
tons.” It will be seen that his authenticity 
is reliable : 


Paris, Bourbon Co. Ky., Jan. 15, 1855. 
Lewis F. Auuen, Esq.: 


Dear Sir: I send you, as requested, all 
the information I. have in reference to the 
introduction of the Patton cattle into Ken- 
tucky. It is a copy of a letter from B. Har- 
rison to the Editor of the Franklin Farmer. 

Respectfully, EDWIN G. BEDFORD. 


Wooprorp Co., Ky., Jan. 22, 1839. 
To the Editor of the Franklin Farmer: 

Dear Sir: In compliance with your re- 
quest, as well as that of many other friends 
and acquaintances, who at the present day 
feel a lively interest in the improvement of 
cattle, and who express some solicitude to 
be informed on the subject of the first intro- 
duction of English cattle into Kentucky, all 
of whom seem to have been informed that 
Matthew Patton, Sen’r, deceased, was the 
first individual who brought that kind of 
stock to this State. I make the following 
communication containing my knowledge 
and recollections on the subject; I very 
much fear that your expectations will not 
be entirely realized. It is true that the re- 
lation in which [ stand to that individual, 
being the oldest male relation living, and 
having been raised in the immediate neigh- 
borhood where he first settled in Kentucky, 
has given me a better opportunity of know- 
ing facts in relation to the stock than any 
other individual ; but you must understand 
that I was but a boy at that time, and have 
only to rely upon memory and occurrences 
in early life as to dates. 

As to the description of stock brought to 
Kentucky by Matthew Patton, Sr., and 
others, my recollection is distinct, and I 
think I will be within two or three years of 
the correct date. The impressien that Mat- 
thew Patton, Sr., was the first individual 
that brought blooded cattle to Kentucky, is 
inaccurate. The facts are, that some two 
or three Mr. Pattons, the sons, and a Mr. 
Gay, the son-in-law of Matthew Patton, Sr., 
brought some half-blood English cattle (so 
called)—a bull and some heifers—as early 
as 1785, or thereabouts, and settled near 
where Nicholasville, in Jessamine County, 
now stands. The cattle were from the 
stock of Matthew Patton, Sr., who then re- 
sided in Virginia. These cattle I never saw, 
and knew but little about. [have heard them 
spoken of as being large at that day, and 
have always understood that they were the 
calves of a bull owned by Matthew Patton, 
Sr., which he purchased of Gough, of Mary- 
land, who was an importer of English cattle. 
I never saw that bull, but have often heard 
my grandfather (Matthew Patton, Sr.,) speak 
of him. He described him as bemg very 
large, and of the Long Horned breed. Mat- 
thew Patton, Sr., emigrated to Kentucky 
about the year 1790, and brought with him 


some six or more cows, calves of the Long 
Horned bull before mentioned. I knew 
these cows very well, for I saw them almost 
every day for several years. They were 
large, somewhat coarse and rough, with very 
long horns, wide between the points, turning 
up considerably. Their bags and teats were 
very large, differing widely in appearance 
from the Long Horned stock of the importa- 
tion of 1817—some of them were first rate 
milkers. 

About the year 1795, Matthew Patton, Sr., 
procured from the before mentioned Gough, 
through his son, William Patton, a bull called 
Mars, and a heifer called Venus, both of 
which were sold by Gough as full-blooded 
English cattle; but like the importation of 
1817, they had no other pedigree. The bull 
was a deep red, with a white face, of good 
size, of round, full form, of more bone than 
the popular siock of the present day, his 
horns somewhat coarse. The heifer was a 
pure white, except her ears, which were red, 
of fine size, high form, short, crumple horns, 
turning downwards. She produced two bull 
calves by Mars anddied. One of these bulls 
was taken to the neighborhood of Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio, by Wm. Patton, and the other 
to Jessamine County, Kentucky, by Roger 
Patton. Mars remained in the possession of 
Matthew Patton, Sr., until his death in the 
year 1803. He was then sold at the sale of 
his estate, and purchased by a Mr. Preples, 
of the same neighborhvod; but who soon 
afterwards changed his residence to Mont- 
gomery County, taking Mars with him, when 
the bull soon after died. Mars, while in the 
possession of Matthew Patton, Sr., served 
but five cows beside his own and those of his 
sons and his sons-in-law, for the reason that 
he charged the sum of two dollars for each 
cow served by the bull, which price was, at 
that day, considered so extravagant that 
only a few individuals would breed to him. 
The bull calves that he produced were nearly 
all permitted to run for breeders; conse- 
quently every person in a large section of 
country had an opportunity of breeding to 
half-blooded bulls, which effected a great 
improvement in the stock of cattle in a large 
portion of Clark County, and a small portion 
of Bourbon County. Mars produced from 
the half Long Horn cows, which I have be- 
fore described, stock that would be con- 
sidered good, even at this day. All the bull 
calves that were bred by Patton and his fam- 
ily were sold to persons in all the different 
sections of this State, and some to persons 
living in other States. Mars has been dead 
33 years. 

In 1803, Daniel Harrison, (my father) 
James Patton and James Gay, purchased of 
a Mr. Miller, of Virginia, who was an im- 
porter of English cattle, a two-year-old bull, 
called Pluto, who certified that he was got 
by an imported bull, and came out of an im- 
ported cow, but gave no other pedigree. 
Pluto was a dark red or brindle, [by ‘ brin- 
dle” we understand deep roan.—Ens. Am. 
Ag.] and when full grown was the largest 
bull I have ever seen; with an uncommonly 
small head and neck, light, short horns, very 
heavy fleshed, yet not carrying so much on 
the most desirable points as the fashionable 
stock of the present day, [meaning Short 
Horns.—Eps. Am. Ac.] with small bone for 
an animal of his weight. Pluto was kept 
on the farms of his owners, and served their 
cows and those of such others as were wil- 
ling to pay two dollars per cow, which was 
not many, as the price was still considered 
too high. He was put upon the cows pro- 
duced by the Patton bull, Mdrs, which pro- 
duced stock that has rarely been excelled in 
all the essential qualities of the cow kind. 
They were unquestionably the best milkers 
that have ever been in Kentucky, taken as a 





stock inthe general, and but little inferior, in 








point of form, to the most improved stock of 
the present day, and of greater size. 

In the year 1812, or thereabouts, Pluto was 
taken to Ohio, and shortly afterwards died. 

In the year 1810, or thereabouts, Capt. 
Wm. Smith, of Layfayette, purchased of the 
same Mr, Miller, the bull called Buzzard. 
He was a brindle, very large and coarse, 
taller than Pluto, but not considered so 
heavy. A number of the Pluto cows, as 
well as the produce of the Patton bull, were 
bred to Buzzard, but the stock was held 
rather in disrepute on account of coarseness, 
and the disinclination to early maturity. 
Buzzard was got by the same bull that Pluto 
was, but came out of a different cow, said to 
be of the Long Horn stock, which Miiler had 
bought of Matthew Patton, Sr. 

About the year 1813, a Mr. Inskip came to 
Kentucky from Virginia, and brought with 
him a large bull, called Inskip’s brindle. He 
was a large, coarse bull, and I have always 
understood that he was a descendant of Mil- 
ler’s stock, mixed with the Long Horn stock, 
that Matthew Patton, Sr., left in Virginia, 
when he left there. 

About the year 1814, Daniel Harrison (my 
father) procured a bull and heifer from a 
Mr. Ringold, an importer of English cattle, 
either of Maryland or Virginia. They were 
called the “Cary Cattle.” They were pied, 
red, and white; were rather small, light- 
fleshed, raw-boned stock, and had no claims 
to merit, only for milking qualities. They 
were good milkers. 

I think, about the year 1814, Messrs. 
Hutcheraft and Wetton procured from Ohio 
a large bull called Shaker. They either pur- 
chased him from a Society of Shakers, in 
Ohio, or from some individual who did. I 
have always understood he was a descendant 
of Miller’s stock, but not by Miller’s import- 
ed bull, as some gentlemen (not his owners) 
have stated in the pedigree of this stock. 


The above is a copy of Mr. Harrison’s let- 
ter to the Editors of the Franklin Farmer 
in reference to the English and Patton stocks’ 
introduction into Kentucky, and, I suppose, 
embraces about all the facts that can be had 
on the subject. E. G. B.. 

It will be seen from allthis array of evi- 
dence, that the “ Pattons,” so called, as bred 
in Kentucky, were a made up variety, con- 
sisting of some of the best and some of the 
worst blood which had been introduced into 
the State at that early day; and that their 
produce was pretty much what it might be 
supposed as descending from cattle with 
such conflicting qualities. Thirty-six years 
ago, I saw, in Ohio, bulls driven from Ken- 
tucky—the worst possible kind of brutes of 
one of these sorts. The people there, in 
Ohio, called them “ Hollow-heads”—and 
hollow heads and hollow bodied, too, they 
were, to all intents. They stood up on high 
timber stilts, with raw, projecting bones all 
over. You might as well attempt to fat a 
barn frame as one of these brutes. They 
touched nothing that they did not defile ; and 
would eat over a whole prairie, and still be 
lean. 

Outside the show-ground, at Springfield, 
at the late National Show, were two great 
timber-heeled and timber-framed_ brutes, 
brought for “show” outside, and put ima 
tent. They were 17 or 18 hands high, lean 
inffiesh, with frames like a mastodon. Half 
a dozen of us, in going across lots from the 
show-ground to town, fell in with them 
standing in a fence corner. Every one of our 
company, I believe, were Kentuckians, ex- 
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cept myself; some of these gentlemen were 
six feet and a half high, and none of us 
were dwarfs, and not one of these could lay 
his chin on the shoulders of these brutes. 
We held along and merry discussion on 
these same quadrupeds, and the wonder was, 
of what breed they were? They had short 
horns, and some of the party quizzingly 
asked if they were not original Pattons ? 
They were certainly got by “ bad bulls,” but 
whether from descendants of the “bad” 
Pattons alluded to, was not understood, as 
there was a fearful lack of pedigree ! 

So long as neither Dr. Martin, nor any 
other breeders or advocates of really good 
cattle, are disposed to breed or recom- 
mend the Pattons in their original estate, it 
is hardly worth while to spend more ink on 
the discussion ; and having thus placed them 
on record, I am disposed to let them slum- 
ber. All the milking virtues ascribed to 
them, are to be found among the Short 
Horns, when that quality has been sought, 
and to which we can safely revert when it 
is wanted. L. F. A. 





For the American Agriculturist. 


IMPROVED POULTRY. 
———- 

Tue leading article in No. 72 of your val- 
uable journal, onthe “ Importance of Poultry 
to the United State,” I read with much pleas- 
ure, and can fully endorse the views ad- 
vanced by the writer regarding the import- 
ance of this particular branch to the farmer. 
Many circumstances have undoubtedly com- 
bined to cause its neglect, not the least of 
which, as it appears to me, is the mistaken 
prejudice in the minds of farmers generally 
in favor of more bulky produce—that is, 
pork, and the prevailing habit of allowing 
the poultry to take care of themselves. Sta- 
tistical articles, where a fair profit is proved 
to accrue, though it be on a small scale, it 
appears to me, may exercise some slight in- 
fluence in remeving so erroneous an impres- 
sion. It is from this circumstance that I am 
induced to trouble you with my experience 
in this line, during the past season. 

I commenced the year 1854 with a stock 
of 25 fowls—a cross of the Shanghai with 
common barn-yard—which, so far as an ex- 
perience of three years has gone, seem to 
me to combine all the qualities that can be 
desired. From these I have obtained the 
past season, 2,042 eggs—sold for... $40.06 
Also raised 58 chickens—sold for... 28.47 
IL have also accumulated manure val- 

eran aintis wdlnedt. > wai aht bale a 5.00 





My receipts thus averaging. -- - - - - - - $73 .53 
Expended for food__-.-....--..---- 32.29 


iiss - cin til in dis cad - ineraks $41.24 


From this, I have not made a further de- 
duction of $16.35, which includes the inter- 
est on house and other expenses not included 
therein, which reduces it to $24.89. 

For my own part I am fully satisfied that, 
on # large scale, with the prices of feed re- 
duced to their ordinary level, there is no 
other branch of business that can be more 
successfully cultivated by the farmer, both 
from the comparatively small amount of 
capital involved, the trifling loss likely to be 
incurred, and the ready market afforded to 
all such produce. 

I consider it a bad practice to leave much 
food lying about, and therefore never give 
more than I think will be eaten at the time. 
As often as three or four times a week in 
winter, and oftener when the weather is se- 





verely cold, I ‘have been in the habit of 
feeding a mixture of corn meal and refuse 
meat, chopped fine; if the latter is not to 
be obtained, potatoes boiled and mashed will 
answer as a substitute ; and, occasionally,a 
small quantity of pounded charcoal and lime 
with boiling water. This may be nothing 
new to many, but it is certainly very import- 
ant if you wish your hens to lay well through 
the winter. 

I may have more to say hereafter, with 
reference to breeding for the table, as to size, 
and quality of flesh, hoping some of your 
correspondents, who may have had experi- 
ence with reference to this part of the sub-- 
ject, may be induced to impart it forthe ben- 
efit of others, through the medium of your 
journal. WaysAz TB. 





SERAI-TAOOK, OR FOWLS OF THE SULTAN. 
—— 

As an addendum to the account of the 
Ptarmigan fowls, in our last number, written 
by our correspondent, “W. H.,” we will 
give an extract from a letter received from 
Dr. Burney himself (with permission to pub- 
lish it), in September, 1853. 

“TI did not at first,’ wrote Dr. Burney, 
‘place much value on them, as from their 
confinement on board ship, their beauty for 
some weeks or months was not observed in 
the old birds; but being kept by themselves, 
their first hatch of chickens sooncalled forth 
the admiration of my neighbors, and induced 
me to pay more attention to their merits, 
and I have no hesitation in saying they are 
a most valuable addition to the domestic 
fowl ofthis country. They are elegant in 
shape, and very graceful in their actions, ex- 
cellent layers, and hardy in their nature. 
Their habits and appearance are those of 
the ptarmigan or grouse, being fond of feed- 
ing on berries and insects in the woods which 
surrounded my late residence, but when con- 
fined to a yard are contented and happy. 
As for beauty, they can not be surpassed, 
having splendid top-knots, profusely feath- 
ered legs, and vulture hocks.” 

Dr. Burney further mentioned that the 
eggs were of a good size, and the fowls very 
delicate for the table; that they were good 
sitters and mothers, having on several occa- 
sions hatched unusually large broods, and 
reared the chickens with care and success ; 
and that they were very hardy. He said 
that he had them from a gentleman who had 
been traveling in the north of Europe, and 
who had brought them to England withhim ; 
he supposed them to have come originally 
from Siberia. 

The Serai-Taook, or Sultan’s fowls, to 
which W. H. calls the attention of our read- 
ers, in concluding his account, were sent to 
us by a friend living at Constantinople, in 
January 1854. A year before we had sent 
him some Cochin China fowls, with which 
he was very much pleased; and when his 
son soon after came to England, he said he 
could send from Turkey some fowls with 
which we should be pleased. Scraps of in- 
formation about muffs and divers beauties 
and decorations arrived before the fowls, 
and led to expectations of something much 
prettier than the pretty ptarmigan, in which 
we had always noticed a certain uncertainty 
in tuft and comb. 

In January they arrived in a steamer 
chiefly manned by Turks, we should fancy 
much dirtier and in worse plight than the ar- 
rival at Mount Plym. The voyage had been 
long and rough, and poor fowls so rolled 
over and glued into one mass with filth were 
never seen. Months afterward, with the 
aid of one of the first fanciers in the country, 
we spent an hourrying to ascertain wheth- 
er the feathers of the cock were white or 
striped, and almost concluded that the last 





was the true state of the case, although they 





had been described by our friend as “ bellis- 
simi galli Bianchi.” 

We at once saw enough to make us very 
unwilling to be entirely dependent for the 
breed on the one sad-looking gentleman with 
his tuft heavy with dirt, dirt for a mantle, 
and his long, clogged tail hanging round on 
one side. We wrote directly for another im- 
portation, especially for a cock, and to ask 
the name they had at home. In answer to 
the first request, we found that good fowls of 
the kind are difficult to get there ; our friends 
have ever since been trying to get us two or 
three more, but can not succeed either in 
Constantinople, or other parts of Turkey ; 
the first he can meet with willbe sent. With 
regard to the name, he told us they are 
called Serai-Taook: Serai, as is known by 
every reader of eastern lore, is the name of 
the Sultan’s palace; Taook is Turkish for 
fowl; the simplest translation of this is, 
* Sultan’s fowls,” or “ fowls of the Sultan ;” 
aname which has the double advantage of 
being the nearest to be found to that by 
which they have been known in their own 
country, and of designating the country from 
which they came. 

Time very soon restored the fowls to per- 
fect health and partial cleanliness; but it 
was not until after the moulting season that 
they showed themselves asthe ‘“ bellissimi 
galli Bianchi” described by our Constanti- 
nople friend. 

They are superior to the ptarmigan in 
general character, resembling rather our 
white Polands, but with more abundant fur- 
nishing, and shorter legs, which are vulture- 
hocked, and feathered to the toes. 

In general habits, they are much like other 
fowls, brisk, and happy-tempered; but not 
kept in as easily as Cochin Chinas. They 
are very good layers ; their eggs are large 
and white ; they are non-sitters and small 
eaters. A grass run with them will remain 
green long after the crop would have been 
cleared by either Brahmas or. Cochins, and 
with scattered food they soon become satis- 
fied, and walk away. 

They are the size of our English Poland 
fowls; but it seems likely that the young 
ones will be rather larger. Their plumage 
is white andflowing. They have a full-sized, 
compact Poland tuft on the head; are muffed, 
have a good flowing tail, short, well-feath- 
ered legs, and five toes upon each foot. One 
fowl which came over with them was exact- 
ly like the ptarmigan ; we have met with a 
very few such from Constantinople, but never 
saw any of exactly the same kind as our own 
Serai-Taook. [Poultry Chronicle. 





For the American Agriculturist 
SHANGHAIS. 

In your paper of January 24, 1855, is an 
article on poultry, which contains these 
words: “A great improvement was observ- 
able in many of the choice breeds. The 
Shanghai, in particular, has been greatly 
benefitted by his change of country and 
home. Heis gradually exchanging his mam- 
moth height and lank proportions for a size 
and form more comely, and is becoming a 
greater favorite with amateurs and breed- 
ers.” 

These observations are founded in error— 
on a false appreciation of the qualities of the 
Shanghai fowl, and of all those long, gangling 
breeds, which Asia has from time to time 
sent here, for the benefit of us outside bar- 
barians. These breeds have been created 
by the Chinese for a special object, and are 
the result of long and persevering efforts on 
their part, in the same way and by the same 
means that choice breeds of cattle have been 
obtained, with a particular end in view— 
some for a precocious taking on of fat, oth- 
ers for milk, &c. 
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The Shanghai breed is admirably fitted for 
being made capons of, which is the object the 
Chinese have in view in raising this descrip- 
tion of fowl. His mammoth height and 
lank proportions are just what are required 
for making a capon, weighing, when 15 or 
16 months old, twelve pounds or over. If 
the Shanghai be not caponized, and kept the 
length of time as he ought to be—for a 
shorter period will not bring him to perfec- 
tion—but is killed as a chicken, in the same 
way our native breeds are, he is not worth 
as much as the latter. This is the experi- 
ence of every one who has long kept the 
Shanghai breed. How can his long, bony 
carcass compare with that of our native 
breeds, with tneir compact, handsome shapes 
—the Bucks County breed, for instance, or 
any even of our common dunghill fowls—as 
all these are ready for killing at an age when 
the Shanghai is a mere ill-formed, gawky, 
big chicken! But caponize him, and keep 
him the requisite time, as is the case in his 
native land, and you see perfection !—his 
mammoth form and lengthy proportions are 
filled in with flesh and fat—a wonder anda 
pleasure to look at. No improvement want- 
ed—just what the Chinese farmers intended. 

As the art of caponizing is confined to al- 
most one locality in this country, the pecu- 
liar form of the Shanghai cannot be properly 
estimated ; consequently he will be changed 
and improved in form until he can not be 
distinguished from our native breeds ; then 
the name of Shanghai will be forgotten, and 
our poultry amateurs will be busy improving 
the form of some other variety from Asia, 
with mammoth height and lank proportions, 
and with exactly the same results. 

I have made capons for twenty years. 

3..G. 





AMERICAN HORSES. 
—_——_ 

We make the.following extract on Ameri- 
can horses from an address in September 
last, by Mr. J. Prescott Hall, of New-York, 
before the Aquidneck Agricultural Society, 
at Middletown, R. I. It abounds with inter- 
esting facts, showing why American horses 
are so superior, and which is mainly attribu- 
ted to the abundant infusion of Arab blood in 
their veins. 

And now, Gentlemen, let us say some- 
thing of the horse—the most beautiful, the 
most spirited, the most soul-stirring, and 
perhaps the most useful of all the tribes that 
came out of the ark. 

Observe him trained for the race, exercis- 
ing for war, or harnessed to the chariot; 
his eye on fire, his nostrils expanded, his 
coat glistening like burnished gold, and tell 
me if he is not a subject for the painter and 
a model for the statuary ? 

The Arabs write—“True riches are a 
noble and fierce breed of horses, and of 
which God said, the war horses—those which 
rush onthe enemy with full-blowing nostrils ; 
those which plunge into the battle early in 
the morning.” 

We had in New-York, some years ago, a 
most estimable gentleman, who rose from 
humble circumstances in mechanic life, to 
fortune and to honor; being successively 
Mayor of the City and one of its representa- 
tives in Congress. In this latter place he 
became very fond of investigations into tax- 
ation, importation, exportation and all the 
sources of national prosperity and wealth. 
These subjects he would argue anywhere ; 
in doors and out of doors; in sunshine or in 
rain: and if he caughta willing ear he would 
exclaim in exultation—* if there is anything 
in the world I do understand, it is tanning 
and political economy !” 

My own coneesit, aa to my Own eequire- 





ment, leads me in the same direction with 
my former friend; and I too, can exclaim, if 
there are any things in the world I dounder- 
stand, they are—horsefiesh and the law ! 

If Ido not understand something of this 
subject my opportunities have been thrown 
away; and all in vain have I been Presi- 
dent of a Jockey Club. 

In my earliest days I was introduced to 
the horse in his noblest forms ; for the Arab 
fondness which my father cherished for 
thorougbreds, he imparted to his son, who 
has retained that attachment all his days. 
He had at one time, when I was yet a boy, 
five excellent and beautiful specimens of the 
race horse, the Cleveland Bay, and the ani- 
mal of all work, now know as the Morgan; 
all of which were kept for the improvement 
of their respective classes; and the names 
of Escape, Pacolet, King William and 
Kochlani, are familiar sounds in my ears. 

It was my father who first told me the 
story of Lindsey’s Arabian, a horse well 
known to him, and in my native country, by 
the name of Ranger; and I have galloped a 
grand-daughter of this steed many a mile, 
weary enough for her, but cheering and 
pleasant to me. 

This beautiful Barb was presented by the 
Emperor of Morocco to the Captain ofan 
English frigate, who landed him on one of 
the West India Islands, for exercise and 
refreshment. 

Being playful as a kitten he was turned 
loose into a lumber yard, and taking it into 
his head to ascend a pile of timber, he fell 
and broke three of his legs. 

The master of avessel out of New-Lon- 
don, well known to the Captain of the man- 
of-war, upon solicitation, received the horse 
as apresent in his crippled and hopeless con- 
dition. With much skill and patience the 
master of the “Horse Jockey” caused the 
fractured limb to be set, and succeeded at 
last in bringing the animal home to Con- 
necticut, where he became the ancestor of 
many brave sons and beautiful daughters. 

Some of these being employed during the 
Revolutionary War inthe South as cavalry 
horses, attracted so much attention that 
their history and pedigree were inquired into 
with care ; and the result was that General 
Washington sent Captain Lindsey of the 
army to Hampton, in Connecticut, to pur- 
chase the foreigner; and thus it was that the | 
Old Ranger—beautiful as Apollo, white and 
shining as silver, went down to Virginia to 
lay his mended bones there. But before de- 
scending to the grave he left specimens of 
his blood in the form of Tulip and other 
capital racers; and now it flows to this day 
in the veins of many a high mettled steed, in 
that ancient and renowned dominion. 

John Blunt, an Arab in every particular, 
although a thoroughbred American horse, 
and as good a racer of hissize as the world 
saw, not fifteen hands high, could not con- 
tend successfully with Fashion, because her 
superior height and length gave her a stride 
which so told upon the little horse, in a race 
of four miles, that he was compelled to yield 
the palm to that renowned, and in my opin- 
ion, matchless and unrivaled courser. 

To come down to practical results then, 
you may ask, would you have farmers breed 
and use race-horses? Certainly not thor- 
oughbreds ; by which I mean animals whose 
pedigree can be traced directly to Arab orig- 
inals; but I would have them never employ 
any, that were not strongly imbued with the 
best properties of oriental seeds. 

The heavy horses of Europe, including 
those of England, France and Holland, are 
wholly unsuited to our habits and purposes, 
being slow of motion and expensive to keep. 
For farming draft, oxen must always be 
preferred in New-England to horses or 
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plow is run, they have not lost any part of 
their value, but become food for man, as they 
were destined finally to be. 

Again, the harness of the oxen employed 
by us, is of the cheapest and most simple 
description ; and I defy any man to contrive 
a cooler or better mode of coupling this ani- 
mal to his plow or cart, than by the com- 
mon wooden yoke which we use and which 
is equally well calculated for forward trac- 
tion, or for backing the load. 

The horses which you ride and drive daily 
are, allof them, strongly imbued with the 
blood of the thoroughbred, and we rarely 
see in this state a single specimen of the 
heavy draft-horse of Europe. 

When Mr. Birkbeck, the distinguished 
English Farmer, first came to this country, 
more than 30 years ago, he wrote and pub- 
lished an account of what he saw; and 
among other things he remarked, and with 
some astonishment, thatthe American horses 
were all blood horses, or so crossed with 
that race as to cause its predominance to be 
seen wherever he traveled; and he pro- 
nounced them superior to those of Europe. 

Even in Pennsylvania, their strong wagon 
horses have lost their heaviness; and while 
they are of the Jargest size, they have .also 
blood, compact bone and good action. An 
English cart horse carries as much hair upon 
his fetlocks as he does upon his mane; while 
the legs of the Canestoga may be found as 
clean as those of the Barb. 

We have bred in this country from the 
best originals; and our trotters, including 
the Morgans and Black Hawks, owe their 
speed and endurance entirely to their eastern 
blood. Old Messenger, one of the best ra- 
cers that England ever lost, was introduced 
into this country shortly after the Revolu- 
tion. Hewas the sire of Mambrino, a thor- 
oughbred trotter, who could knock off a 
mile inthree minutes in his twenty-first year 
when I saw him; and he transmitted his 
blood to the famous Lady Suffolk who could 
go thesame distance in two minutes and 
twenty-six seconds ! 

He and she had the hardy color of Old 
Messenger who gave tothem the speed and 
endurance of the trotter; while the same 
Patriarch imparted to Eclipse his swiftness 
as a racer. : 

Trustee, who notlong ago astonished all 
England by going over a course of twenty 
miles within the hour in harness, was a son 
of imported Trustee—a thorougbred race- 
horse, whose price at one time was three 
thousand guineas. 

Mr. B., ofLondon, when in this country 
had so strong a desire to see the animal that 
performed this feat, that I took him to his 
stable in Houston-street, where we saw him 
harnessed to the baker’s cart which he daily 
drew through the streets of New-York. 

He wasa chesnut, fifteen hands two inches 
high, and exactly the kind of horse which we 
should breed and raise. 

During the Canadian rebellion, the English 
sent over to those provinces a considerable 
body of cavalry. Many of these horsesdied 
on the voyage from stress of weather, and 
they were compelled to mount their men by 
purchases in New-York, Vermont, and New- 
Hampshire, all along the borders of Canada. 

These animals I saw in Montreal in exer- 
cise. They were specimens of the middling 
sized Morgan, with striking marks of blood ; 
and Col. Shirley, of the 7th Hussars, in- 
formed me in 1842, that they were the best 
cavalry horses for all work that he had ever 
seen; so good he said, that they were not to 
be sold when the regiment went home, but 
to be taken to_England for use, as one would 
take coals to Newcastle. 

Believe me, gentlemen, we of Rhode-Island 
should breed our own horses, and breed 
them larger and better than we do now, It 
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costs no more to rear and keep a good horse 
than a bad one; while their relative capaci- 
ty for service can scarcely be estimated. 


I saw when I was abroad, the horses of} and fertile grounds, and such food seems 


France, and found they had, among others, 
a middling-sized racer, remarkable for tough- 
ness and condition, which are easily main- 
tained ; but to improve their breeds the gov- 
ernment makes constant draughts upon the 
English thoroughbreds. 

Now, we have no need to go abroad for 
this kind of stock. As a general rule our 
roadsters are much better than the English, 
and the stories about twelve miles an hour in 
post-chaises, as an ordinary pace, are not to 
be credited. J 

T found, when in England, that the rate of 
speed depended upon the roads. From 
Southampton to London you may easily go 
at the rate of ten or twelve miles an hour; 
but it took four beautiful bays two full hours 
to transport myself and four others in a 
light carriage without luggage, from Dover 
to Canterbury, a distance of only eighteen 
miles ; and I bribed the Post Boys “ at that,” 
holding my watch to see what English hor- 
ses could do on a hilly road. 

Between Hastings and Brighton, over the 
sandy downs and wolds of Sussex, two 
horses in the same carriage, with only three 
persons in it, could hardly average five and 
a half miles the hour; while I was once 
taken with a party, without notice to the 
proprietors, or preparation on their part, in 
a common stage coach, weighing 1,800 lbs., 
from Rochester to Lockport by the way of 
Lake Ontario, adistance of 63 miles, in seven 
hours, with ease. 

I “timed” the race-horses of England at 
Goodwood and at Newmarket; comparing 
horses, weights and distances with our own, 
and came to the conclusion, that their cours- 
ers are not superior to those of America ; 
while in sailing, all the world knows we can 
beat their yachts and ships to death. 

No! gentlemen, you have only to look 
about—use the elements within your grasp, 
and the trotters and gallopers of Rhode-Island 
may be as famous in time to come, as the 
pacers of Narragansett once were. 

There is a Jackson Morgan in Newport, 
that may yet rival the famous Old Snip, who, 
it is said, when pacing his match over a 
a certain road, with a bridge twelve feet wide 
across it, was never known to touch that 
bridge with his foot ! 

He was caught wild, as the repert goes, 
on the Narragansett shore, and was evident- 
ly a descendant of those Andalusian Barbs, 
which the Spaniards carried to Cuba, and 
which our officers probably brought from 
that Island upon the return of the ill-fated 
expedition against it in 1741. 

And if you rear horses, farmers of Rhode- 
Island, be sure that you keep them well 
when young. 

The stories of Arab colts, fed until their 
fourth year upon camel’s milk, are a perfect 
delusion; animal life can not be sustained, 
expanded and developed, except by food, and 
that bestowed by no sparing hand. 

Mr. Burckhardt, the only man who ever 
traveled in Syria, Mesopotamia and Arabia, 
with a competent knowledge of the lan- 

uages there used, is the author upon whom 
Ficty in this particular, and he says, “it isa 
general but erroneous opinion that Arabia is 
very rich in horses ; but the breed is limited 
tothe extent of fertile pasture grounds in 
that country, and it is insuch parts only that 
horses thrive, while those Bedouins who 
occupy districts of poor soil rarely possess 
any horses.” 

‘It is found accordingly, that the tribes, 
rich in horses, are those who dwell in the 
comparatively fertile plains of Mesopotamia 
on the banks of the river Euphrates and in 





“ Horses ean there feed for several of the 
spring months upon the green grass and 
herbs produced by the rains in the valleys 


absolutely necessary for promoting the full 
growth of the horse.” 

‘“* The best pasturage places of Arabia not 
only produce the greatest number of horses, 
but likewise the finest and most select race.” 

Certainly this must be so, and common 
sense teaches what Burckhardt expressly 
asserts. If you will redeem your former 
fame in this regard, farmers of Rhode-Island, 
I will for the present take leave of the horse. 


—————————_—————— 


Horticultural Department, 
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PEAR CULTURE. 


_—— 
NUMBER lI. 
We are going to discuss pear culture pret- 
ty much as General Jackson discussed the 
Constitution—“ as we understand it”; for 
with all the invitations which we have at 
various and sundry times made to our friends 
and readers, to give us their observations on 
the subject, we have, thus far, only been met 
with a plentiful lack of information. Pears 
are not only the best of the permanent fruits 
which we of the northern States raise, when 
in their perfection, but the scarcest, also; 
and those with which their cultivators have 
met the most formidable difficulties in the 
various diseases to which the trees are sub- 
ject, and in the obstacles which they have to 
encounter. True, the nurserymen tell a dif- 
ferent story, and which story the public have 
believed, as the fortunes which the aforesaid 
nurserymen have made in the propagation 
and sale within the last dozen years will tes- 
tify; but from the studied silence of those 
who have purchased their trees, and the 
bare fruit-stalls of our public markets in the 
show of the pears themselves, we fancy an- 
other sort of tale is to be told by the culti- 
vators. 
Now, gentlemen of the nurseries, take no 
umbrage at what we have said or are about 
to say, for we are your very good friends, 
as we trust you are ours, for the propaga- 
tion and rearing of young trees is a very 
different thing from orchard culture after- 
wards ; and although you have done much 
good in the world, and will do a great deal 
more, we trust, before you have done with 
it, the drift of what we have to say, if heeded, 
may enable you to effect a much greater 
good in your future labors. We think there 
are existing errors in the sweeping rules 
which are laid down in the books for pear 
cultivation; and these books, one and all, 
that we know of, by American authors, are 
written by nurserymen. Not that we doubt 
that the rules laid down for cultivation by 
you are correct, so far as fortified by your 
observation, but that that observation is too 
limited in range for the guidance of cultiva- 
tors to any considerable extent on the farm. 
Let us look at it. 
For the better understanding of what we 
have to say, we shall divide our subject into 
two separate parts, viz: that of pears upon 
their own individual stocks; and that of 
pears on the quince, and confine our remarks 
to the cultivation of the trees themselves, 





the Syrian plain.” 
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and not to the merits of the particular varie- 
ties of the fruit—although of these we may 
have something to say hereafter. 


All of us: who have paid any attention to 
fruit culture have vivid recollections of old 
pear trees standing in somebody-or-other’s 
orchard, in our boyhood—great, strong, 
healthy, vigorous, old trees, which bore 
quantities of fruit, which we, in our boyish 
appetites, called good. Whether we should 
now call them so is another question. But 
the fact that the trees existed, as we state, 
and that many of them yet exist in health 
and vigor, will not he disputed. Those trees 
were chiefly wildings, or natural stocks ; and 
if grafted with the better kinds of pear at all, 
were so grafted at, or near, the branching 
point, above or below. Nor will any of us 
remember that those trees had any particu- 
lar cultivation; usually standing, when in 
orchards, with other trees, or near a fence, 
or in the garden, or by the side of an out- 
house, or in the door-yard. It is also a fact 
that there still exist, in the old French towns 
of Illinois, and in the old French settlements 
along the Detroit river, pear trees of im- 
mense size, and along the Niagara also, but 
less than on the Detroit, which annually 
yield, with no cultivation whatever, great 
quantities of fruit; some of them even fifty 
bushels to a tree, at a single crop. These 
old French trees are more than a hundred 
years old; and from what we know of the 
habits of the early settlers who planted them, 
it is quite certain that they-never had any 
careful cultivation. The pursuits of those 
early settlers were chiefly hunting, trapping, 
and fishing, and their agriculture was of the 
rudest kind, and they had orchards of apples 
as well as pears ; but the fruits were of the 
wild or natural kinds, as the remaining spe- 
cimens show. The Illinois trees we have 
not seen; but the others we. have seen; 
and the soil around many of the most fruit- 
ful of them is in a sadly neglected state— 
bound down in grass, mowed, and pastured, 
or occasionally plowed, and carelessly at 
that, with poorly-tended crops upon it. So 
is the usage of the soil in many other places, 
in New-England, New-York, New-Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania, where such trees yet re- 
main in undiminished health and_ vigor. 
Many trees cotemporary with these have, 
doubtless, died from disease, neglect, and 
hardship of various kinds; but after all, the 
old standing trees tell the story, that our 
country is friendly to the pear in its natural 
state; and we can readily draw the infer- 
ence that they may still be cultivated as well 
as ever, if the seeds of premature decay, by 
disease, or inherent weakness, be not worked 
into the constitution of the tree itself, in its 
infancy. 

So much for the natural stock of the pear. 
Now let us look at the nursery cultivation 
of the improved varieties, or the finer kinds 
of table pears, which, after all, to the present 
refined tastes, are the only kinds worth 


really good native American pears, for the 
production of which we are indebted to 
chance or accident, our finest varieties are 
chiefly of English, French, or Belgian origin. 
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With few exceptions, the wood of these 
pears, although vigorous and-succulent with 
high cultivation when young, is small in 
growth when at maturity, tender in habit, 
and exceedingly liable to disease always. 
They are capricious in their choice of soil, 
position, and climate. To this fact, the va- 
rious opinions and discussions in our pomo- 
logical meetings is proof. Removed from 
the nursery, where they grow finely in their 
infancy, and set out in orchards as standards, 
they frequently spot on the trunk in large 
black blotches, canker, mildew, and die ; and 
all this under good cultivation, in good soils. 
Many are struck with fire-dlight when in ap- 
parent health and vigorous growth, for which 
no certain cause or certain remedy has yet 
been found in the thousand-and-one experi- 
ments and examinations that have been 
made. The question, then, may fairly be 
asked, is not the difficulty in the propagation 
of the tree? We think so. 

As an inference that this is so—for we do 
not wish to appear too positive—we have 
seen several cases where large, old, natural 
trees have been grafted high among the 
branches, with the choicest of our foreign va- 
rieties, which took a vigorous growth, and 
bore the finest specimens of fruit year after 
year, and in great abundance—thus showing 
that where the stock pushed up a healthy, 
free, full flow of sap, the ingrafted wood 
could perform its office in fruiting to entire 
perfection, full in quantity, and perfect in 
quality. And this leads us to our next prop- 
osition: that the common mode of nursery 
propagation is wrong. 

The ordinary mode of propagating nurse- 
ry pears on their own stocks is this: The 
seed is sown; the young trees come up nat- 
urals, or wildings; left to themselves, they 
grow up thorny, rough, and twisting. Some 
grow vigorously, and show strong constitu- 
tion; others are small, with contracted sap- 
vessels, and indicate natural feebleness ; and 
whether they be seedlings of American ori- 
gin, or imported seedlings from abroad—as 
have lately been introduced into our nurse- 
ries to a great extent—these habits apply to 
them equally alike. As soon as these seed- 
lings are of sufficient size, they are grafted, 
or budded, with the fine varieties, at or near 
the root; consequently the stock above 
ground is ail, or nearly all, of the new varie- 
ty of wood thus worked upon them. Now, 
we believe it will be admitted by all observ- 
ing men, that in such situation the root of 
the original stock, and the stem of the worked 
stock above, 
portion of growth, as each is equally de- 
pendent on the other for sustenance. If the 
root of the wilding be worked with the wood 
of a weaker variety, it will accommodate 
itself to it, and so of the opposite. Thus, if 
the new wood is unable in its original con- 
stitution, of which it can not divest itself,-to 
withstand the vicissitudes of our climate, 
soils, or treatment, it becomes subject to 
attack in its vital part, the body, while the 
root below may perform all ine offices of a 
healthy. and vigorous. plant, but which, the 
body failing, the root acting sympathetically, 
will,.in time, cease to do. . Is not. this rea- 


bear about an equal pro- 





sonable? If we. ask why trees are thus 
propagated, we are answered, that it is the 
readiest and chedpest way to raise them ; and 
that is the end of it. Self-interest lies at the 
bottom of the whole, and probably millions 
of trees. are propagated and sold without the 
thought of any better way for the permanent 
welfare of the tree ever being suggested to 
the propagator. We certainly intend to 
blame nobody. 

Now, what is the remedy for these evils, 
and how are we to get strong, healthy, hardy, 
long-lived trees? We will state our belief, 
simply, based upon what observation and 
experience we have been able to exercise. 
Use none but healthy, hardy, vigorous, natu- 
ralstocks. Dig out of the nursery and throw 
away every one that indicates natural feeble- 
ness of constitution or growth. Let them 
be well cultivated and pruned, in the nurse- 
ry, until they are of sufficient size to trans- 
plant into the position where they are to re- 
main for life. Then bud or graft them with 
the desired variety, at the point where the 
branches are to be formed, or, if branches at 
the proper height be already made, let those 
branches be so budded, or grafted, and the 
top of the tree be trimmed into its proper 
shape. The influences of our fierce, burn- 
ing suns, and our intense frosts, which we 
believe—good cultivation always being pre- 
served—are the main causes of disease in 
the bodies of our fine varieties of pear, will 
be less prejudicial to the stock thus grown, 
as it is a natural stock of our own soil; hav- 
ing its own corresponding root upon which 
its body can act in sympathy. If the exotic 
worked upon it be less vigorous, by imme- 
diately branching out at its junction with the 
main stock, it has a greater draft upon the 
natural stock below, and if it he equally vig- 
orous, they actin harmony. If less hardy 
to the influences of the sun and frost, its 
own leaves and spray give the wood a par- 
tial protection. At all events, we have a 
multitude of examples for this mode of cul- 
tivating the pear, with entire success, against 
thousands of unsuccessful attempts under 
the common root cultivation of the nurseries. 
A year or two after the stock is so budded 
or grafted, the tree may be taken out of the 
nursery and transplanted to the orchard, or 
wherever else it is permanently to remain. 
Even if it be transplanted in its wilding con- 
dition, after it has taken growth in its new 
position it may be quite as successfully bud- 
ded, or grafted, as when in the nursery, and 
throws up its branches for bearing. Sucha 
mode of culture we believe, from observa- 
tion, to be a much surer one for permanent 
trees than the ordinary method of nursery 
propagation which we have described. 

We shall consider the propagation of pears 
on quince stocks hereafter. 





FasuionaBLe.—The latest style of coats is 
really beautiful. With the waist of the gar- 
ment between his shoulders and the skirts 
sweeping the flagging .stones, the happy 
possessor makes a beautiful exhibition. It 
is unfortunate, however, for the novelty of 
the style, that nearly every Irish gentleman 
who comes to this country, has a coat of the 
same fashion which was made twenty years 
ago! 
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For the American Agriculturist. 
HINTS FOR FEBRUARY. 
FROSTED PLANTS. 

Wuen plants, through accident or neglect, 
get frozen, they should be well syringed or 
sprinkled overhead, through a fine, rose 
watering-pot, with cold water. Great care 
must be observed in shading them from the 
sun till the frost is thoroughly drawn out, 
which should be done as gradually as ae 
ble. Standing them on the floor of the house 
is the best plan that can be adopted. Care 
must be taken that they do not again freeze 
after syringing. It seems not to be general- 
ly understood that frost merely suspends, 
but does not entirely destroy vegetation ; 
and, unless plants are very tender, with care- 
ful treatment they may, generally, be saved. 

GRAPE VINERY. 

Vines breaking should be kept syringed, 
morning and evening, in fine weather. Keep 
a moist, gentle heat, and as regular as possi- 
ble. Those started early will now have 
made good growth, and the temperature may 
be raised to 65° by night, and 70° by day, 
with sun-heat. Only one bunch should be 
allowed to remain on a shoot, as they will 
set much better than when more are left. 
The border must be carefully attended to, 
and a proper temperature kept up, in order 
to correspqnd with the interior. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

A succession should be kept up by placing 
some in a green-house, wherever there is 
room. 

SEAKALE AND ASPARAGUS. 

Plants may now be put in, and treated as 
the earlier ones. 

FRUIT TREES. 

Espaliers and other dwarf trees, should 
now be pruned and trained, if required. If 
the ground is poor, a good dressing of well- 
rotted manure should be applied to the sur- 
face, and, where opportunity offers, slightly 
forked in. 

HOT-BEDS. 

Manure may now be brought together and 
thrown up in form of a ridge, to become 
heated and prepared for use. 

GREEN-HOUSE. 

All plants requiring a shift, should now 
receive it, as a pressure of work coming on 
in a few weeks, may prevent its being done 
at that time; cleanliness must also be kept 
in view. All plants that require training 
should now be attended to. Admit air at 
every favorable opportunity. 

BEDDING PLANTS. 

Cuttings of the various bedding plants may 
now be taken, wherever the means are at 
hand. It should be borne in mind that one 
good plant is worth three bad ones at the 
the time of bedding out. Ww. 





Anotuer Musican Picron.—The editor of 
the Lowell News, upon reading the para- 
graph which has been going the rounds of 
the papers about a pet pigeon which dances 
to the sound of the harp, recalls to mind the 
following: “ We remember seeing many 
years ago, a pigeon belonging to the late Dr. 
Wm. L. Richardson, of Boston; which was sin- 
gularly affected by the sound ofa flute. Ifa 
person commenced playing a slow air upon 
this instrument, the bird would fly to the per- 
son’s head and remain there till the music 
ceased, unless the time was hurried or a 
more lively air commenced, in which case it 
would descend to the person’s shoulder and 
stretch out its neck toward the imstrument, 
with evident delight. It made no difference 
with the bird if the flute was played: by-an 
entire stranger.” 











“Huerican Borienlterist, 


New-York, ‘Wednesday, Feb. 7. 











ANSWER TO INQUIRIES aBoUT Back NuMBERS, «¢.— 
Back numbers from the beginning of the present volume 
can still be supplied at 4 cents per number. 

Volumes XI and XII can be supplied at $1 per volume 
unbound ; or $1.50 per volume bound. 

The first ten volumes (new edition) can be furnished 
bound at $1 25 per volume, or the complete set of ten vol- 
umes for $10. Price of the first tweive volumes $13. 

No new edition of the volumes above the tenth will be 
issued, as the work is too large to admit of stereotyping. 





CAYUGA LAKE AND ITS ENVIRONS. 
eertbane. ida 
Avrora, Cayuga Co., N. Y., Feb. 1, 1855. 
Editorial Correspondence. 

Tuere are. few more attractive farm loca- 
tions in the United States, than are to be 
found in central New York, upon the borders 
of those beautiful lakes—the Cayuga, the 
Seneca, the Canandaigua, the Crooked, the 
Skaneateles, and the Owasco. These vary 
in length from eleven to forty miles, and 
from nearly four to less than half a mile in 
width. On both banks the land rises in a 
gentle slope for several miles, the ascent 
being generally about one hundred feet to 
the mile. It is upon these slopes that we 
find the farms referred to. The natural fer- 
tility of the soil has enriched the proprietors, 
and enabled them to beautify their home- 
steads and hdd to their attractiveness by 
neat and tasteful dwellings and out-houses, 
and by surrounding them with appropriate 
gardens, shade-trees and shrubbery. 

We are now looking out from the window 
of one of these rural mansions—that of Mr. 
Thos. Gould—situated near the village of 
Aurora, and back from the lake just one 
mile. Within our present view, perhaps fif- 
ty of these farmer's homesteads lie spread 
out upon the opposite bank of the lake. We 
have looked upon this scene at midsummer, 
when the fields of waving grain, the green 
herbage of the pastures, and the foliage of 
the clumps of forest-trees which intersperse 
the landscape presented, perhaps, a more 
grateful aspect ; yet the thick mantle of spot- 
Jess snow that now covers all the eye can 
behold, is a bright and beautiful sight. The 
view at this season calls to mind the real 
comforts only known to the farmer. With 
his barns, granaries and cellars well filled, 
his wood-shed stored with well corded piles 
of prepared fuel, his stock well housed, he 
spends his days and nights in comparative 
leisure, free from the anxieties and cares 
that trouble and harrass his city brethren— 
his days occupied with attendance upon his 
horses, cattle, sheep, poultry, &c., and his 
evenings in reading, visiting, going to lec- 
tures and meetings, or around the fireside 
with his family in social conversation, or 
discussing the merits of a basket of Green- 
ings, Spitzenbergs, Baldwins or Swaars. If 
he does not enjoy life, who does ? 

Last evening we met, by invitation, a com- 
pany of just such farmers, at Springport, six 
miles north of this, and occupied an hour in 
throwing out various hints upon the best 
means of improving upon the present meth- 
ods of cultivating the soil, and preserving 
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‘}the same‘in this village. We find the farm- 


ers here waking up to the importance of be- 
coming better informed in regard to their 
occupation. Agricultural books and peri- 
odicals are rapidly increasing in the extent 
of their circulation. Improved implements 
are coming into more general use. The 
better breeds of animals are supplanting the 
less profitable natives and mongrel herds. 

On our way to this village from the Rail- 
road depot at Cayuga, we entered into a lit- 
tle conversation with the’ driver of the stage, 
who appeared to be somewhat intelligent, 
though perhaps not fully up with the most 
advanced themes of “ book-farming.” Pass- 
ing by the residence of a farmer, (Mr. W. R. 
Grinnell,) he remarked that ‘that man had 
made no money at farming, because he ex- 
pended all the proceeds of his farm in drain- 
ing, manures, &c. He did not believe he 
had a dollar more on hand than when he first 
came upon the farm.” 

But we soon found out, from our inform- 

ant himself, that this same farmer had actu- 
ally made several thousands of dollars. By 
a judicious system of improvements, he had 
so improved much of his land, that with the 
same labor and expense in cultivation, he 
now obtains double the amount of crops 
formerly produced, so that for all practical 
purposes his land has doubled in value, and 
indeed its market price is now about double 
what it cost the present owner, and nearly 
double what it would have been had he not 
made these improvements. This is but one 
of a multitude of instances which go to prove 
that the best investment for the surplus pro- 
ducts of a farm, is in the farm itself; and 
further, that the amount of money laid up 
by the farmer is not always a true indica- 
tion of the profitableness of his labor. Eve- 
ry dollar added to the value of the land, is to 
be set down to the profit of the labor ex- 
pended upon it. 
Among others in this vicinity, we may 
mention Mr. Thomas Gould, who, though 
but a young farmer, is making considerable 
effort to advance the cause of agricultural 
improvement in his neighborhood, through 
the instrumentality of farmers’ associations, 
lectures, improved stock, &c. He has quite 
a number of valuable animals, which we have 
just examined with no little pleasure. One 
of these is a fine three-year-old Black Hawk 
stallion. Mr.G. says he has refused two 
thousand dollars for him, finding it more 
profitable to keep him for home use, espe- 
cially so, as the farmers in this vicinity are 
making no little effort to introduce a better 
class of roadsters. He has a three-year-old 
Durham bull, which took the first premium 
in his class at the last New-York State Show. 
He has nine Devons, including a two-year- 
old bull, bred by Mr. Lewis G. Morris ; five 
young breeding cows, and three autumn 
calves. The pedigrees of the six older ani- 
mals are given in the second volume of Da- 
vy’s Devon Herd Book. One of the breed- 
ing cows—a three-year-old—is a very supe- 
rior animal. Mr, Gould is also breeding 
Leicester sheep, Suffolk swine (from Mr. 
Morris’s importations), several varieties of 
poultry, Madagascar rabbits, English ferrets, 
Guinea pigs, &. 





and using manures, To-night we aye to do 








The coldness of the weather and the depth 
of the snow, prevents our making many ob- 
servations upon the farms in this vicinity, 
but we hope to visit this section of the coun- 
try again, at a season when we can better 
make observations upon the soil, produc- 
tions, and methods of farming. The drouth 
of the last season diminished the crops here 
as elsewhere, but the prices now obtained 
more than counterbalance the loss from this 
source. , Wheat delivered at the villages 
along the Cayuga lake now brings $2 to $2 
12% per bushel. We saw several loads of 
oats sold to-day for half a dollar per bushel, 
of 32 Ibs. As the lower part of the lake is 
frozen, these and other grains must lie upon 
the hands of the purchaser until the opening 
of lake and canal navigation in the spring. 
A short outlet from the lake into the Erie 
canal enables boats to load at any point on 
this lake, and go direct to New-York with- 
out transhipment. 





ITALIAN RYE GRASS—20 TONS TO THE ACRE. 


Mr. Moors, President of the Monongahela 
Valley Agricultural and Horticultural Soci- 
ety, referring to the account we copied from 
an English paper, page 131 of our present 
volume, of the story of 20 tons of rye grass 
having been grown to the acre, asks if it 
would be half as productive here. We will 
answer that we do not believe it would be, 
or even one-quarter so productive in our dry 
climate. 


When we copied the article alluded to, we 
prefaced it with cautionary and explanatory 
remarks, and left our readers to infer, that 
we had no faith in this great story. Since 
this, the account has been carefully sifted 
in England, and it turns out that the grass 
was not cured into hay, but that it was weighed 
green and wet, and the amount of dry hay it 
would make guessed at! Mr. Caird, who 
gave an account of this great yield, before a 
large assembly of highly respectable farmers 
at Mr. Mechi’s annual agricultural gathering 
last summer, has been much censured for 
it, and we think very deservedly. It is time 
such stories of incredible yields of grass, 
grain, &c., were put an end to in the agri- 
cultural community, and that accurate, well- 
attested weights and measures alone be given 
hereafter. All know that if grass be cut 
during a wet day and lies a short time, ab- 
sorbing the falling rain, that it may weigh 
twice or thrice as much as if cut on a dry 
day. Now who knows whether those 20 
tons guessed at, were cut on a dry or wet 
day ? 

With respect to rye grass in this country, 
it is no better than good common American 
rye for pasture, and not so good as wheat. 
We have tried them all effectually, side by 
side. 

Ray grass is sometimes confounded with 
rye grass among us, but they are entirely 
different. The latter is a perennial, and 
yields a good annual crop, though not equal 
to American orchard grass. The former 
grows up rank aud tall, like rye, but bears 
cutting better. Some kinds are annyal, othr 
ere are biennial, 
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Tue above is a portrait of a Short Horn 
cow imported, by Mr. Jonathan Thorne, the 
past season. She is considered one of the 
most valuable of his different importations, 
being large in size, and finely developed in 
all her points. Annexed we give her pedi- 
gree : 

Lady Millicent, roan, calved May 26, 1847. 
Bred by F. H. Fawkes, Farnley Hall, Eng- 
land. Imported by Jonathan Thorne; the 
property of Samuel Thorne, Thornsdale, 
Washington Hollow, Dutchess County, N. 
Y¥. Got by Laudable (9282); dam, Millicent 
by Gouchy (6051); Fair Frances by Sir Thos. 
Fairfax (5196); Feldom by Young Colling 
(1843); Lily by Red Bull (2838); Lily by son 
of Holling (2131); by Partner (2409); by R. 
Alcock’s bull (19). 

Lady Millicent is in calf by Lord of Braw- 
ith (10,465). Her dam Millicent is out of 
Mr. Ambler’s celebrated prize heifer, Miss 
Frances. 

Our readers will recollect the notice we 
gave of Mr. Jonathan Thorne’s stock, at 
page 369 of our last volume. Since this, 
Lady Millicent and several others have been 
imported by him, for the purpose of increas- 
ing his herd, and giving it still greater varie- 
ty of blood. His son, Mr. Samuel Thorne, 
being very desirous to become a farmer and 
breeder of choice stock, Mr. Jno. Thorne 
disposed of all his Short Horn cattle and 
South Down sheep to him last November. 
Having ample means and accommodation, 
the public may be assured that this celebra- 
ted herd and flock will lose nothing by the 
transfer ; but that they will continue to be 
bred with great care, and in the best and 
most scientific manner. 





}t ia now snowing, and very cold, 
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Tue MononcaHeLa VALLEY AGRICULTURAL 
ano Horticutturat Society.—This Society, 
during the past summer, leased five acres of 
river bottom, and inclosed the same with a 
high fence, at an expense of over $500, be- 
side paying their premiums; and they have 
now a surplus in the treasury which will en- 
able them to offer more liberal premiums at 
their next fair. The present officers are : 

D. Moors, President. 

J. W. Smirn, Recording Secretary. 

Braprorp Auten, Cor. Secretary. 

Wm. J. ALexanper, Treasurer. 

BOARD OF MANAGERS. 
John A. Hopper, Geo. V. Lawrence, 
John King, John Gilfillan, 
Geo. W. Allen, Brisbon Wall, 
Wn. S. Mellinger, H. M. Bentley, 
James Sansom. 





AcKNOWLEDGEMENTS.—From Messrs. Vil- 
morin, Andrieux & Co., of Paris, France, we 
have received a pamphlet entitled ‘“ Recher- 
ches sur le Sorgho Sucré,” par M. Louis Vil- 
morin. We shall look this over soon, and if 
we find it sufficiently interesting to our far- 
mers and planters, will translate it for the 
columns of the American Agriculturist. 

Addresses before the Aquidneck Agricultu- 
ral Soctety.—Some attentive friend has sent 
us three of the above. One by Nathaniel 
Greene, delivered September, 1852 ; one by 
Thomas R. Hazard, September, 1853, and 
one by J. Prescott Hall, September, 1854. 
The latter we had noticdd, in an exchange 
paper, and made some extracts from it ; the 
two former we shall look over soon. 

Messrs. Fowlers & Wells, 308 Broadway, 
have sent us a work entitled “ The Ways of 
Life,” by the Rev. G. S. Weaver, author of 
“Hopes and Helps,” The work beara a 














high moral tone throughout, and may be 
read profitably by all classes. Price 50c. in 
cloth. 





PRACTICE VS. PREACHING, 


Itis very easy to keep house on paper. Good 
rules may be given for rising and retiring, 
for cooking and washing dishes; yet nothing, 
after all, can take the place of practical 
common sense and experience. If every- 
thing in our domestic arrangements moved 
on like clock-work, and never got out of 
order, we could live by rule, and it would all 
be very easy—but, unfortunately for such an 
experiment, babies will not always go to 
sleep at the right time, and they will some- 
times wake long before the proper moment. 
Children will tear their clothes just when 
they should not, and they will fall down in 
the mud, and require a change of garments, 
ata time appropriated to some important do- 
mestic duty. Sometimes, too, they will be 
ill, and they must be attended to, evenif they 
do manage in sucha disorderly way ; and 
sometimes, also, the housekeeper herself 
breaks all her good rules, and does nothing 
but lie still and take medicine from morning 
till night. 

It is very easy, too, to bring up children 
on paper. They can be made quite perfect 
little beings. Their faults disappear so 
readily before a gentle reproof, that it is diffi- 
cult to imagine they belong to the same race 
as ourselves, for we must be conscious that 
it often requires more than one effort to 
overcome a bad habit. Full-grown men 
often find it more than they have resolution 
to accomplish to give up self-indulgence in 
some of its forms, but a mere child, on 
paper, can do what man scarce dares at- 
tempt. Tf he is choleric, all you haye to 
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do is to say, ‘“‘My dear, you should control 
yobr temper,” and the work is done. If 
prone ‘to other faults, they are as readily 
overcome. 

I pity any woman who has so little flexi- 
bility of character that she cannot conform 
to circumstances, and make her cherished 
plans conform also. A love of order and 
method is truly desirable, but it should never 
lead to vexation of spirit, or make others 
unhappy’ Books are useful assistants, both 
as it regards housekeeping and the education 
of children—but they are only assistants. 
Each mother must judge for herself what 
course of discipline it is best to pursue—and 
each housekeeper must choose for herself 
the method best adapted to her circum- 
stances. 

I have no love of untidiness, and 1 must 
confess I have no very great love for the 
excessive neatness which reduces some 
women to slavery, with a scrubbing brush for 
amaster. “There is a beautiful medium,” 
as a Shaker acquaintance of mine once said, 
“‘which is the perfection of all virtue ” in 
housekeeping. 

I do not suppose all women can be equally 
good housekeepers. ‘It is no more reason- 
able,” I heard a gentleman of some distinc- 
tion remark, “to expect all women to be 
good housekeepers, than to expect all men 
to be good lawyers.” Yet as women's 
sphere of labor is generally within the do- 
mestic circle, it is her duty to exert herself 
to make it as pleasant as possible both to 
herself and others. She should not look 
upon household cares as beneath her atten- 
tion. Nothiug which affects our health or 
comfort is of trivial importance. A healthy 
mind can scarcely exist in an unhealthy 
body. Our children should be taught to 
make themselves useful. Our daughters 
should early be initiated in the mysteries of 
housekeeping, and should grow up witha 
willingness to do whatever they find neces- 
sary tobe done. It is mistaken kindness in 
a mother to toil wearily from morning till 
night, and permit her daughter to sit in the 
parlor to entertain company, and to busy 
herself wiih embroidery, or with the last 
novel. No daughter who remembers the 
“ commandment with promise,” can be hap- 
py in such selfish indulgence, for she does 
not honor her mother. She does not appre- 
ciate what has been done for her, and sooner 


AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS OF FRANCE AND 
" THE UNITED. KINGDOM. 


Prof. de Lavergne, in his Rural Economy 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, states that the value of agricultural 
products in France is about one thousand 
millions of dollars ; that of the United King- 
dom, eight hundred millions of dollars. Of 
these the animal products of France are only 
three hundred and twenty millions, while 
those of the United Kingdom are four hun- 
dred Jnillions of dollars. M. de Lavergne 
thus ‘infers, that the system of agriculture 
in France is more exhausting than that of the 
United Kingdom, because, we suppose, more 
manure is made from the larger number of 
animals kept by the farmers of the latter. 
We doubt this, however, as the French are 
more saving of their poudrette than the En- 
glish, Scotch or Irish. We think, also, they 
are more careful in gathering together other 
materials of fertility, which run to waste 
among the latter. 


We are rather surprised to find so many 
small farms still left in England. M. de La- 
vergne states that there is no less than 
200,000 persons there holding farms of an 
average of 150 acres. He further adds, 
that 


“In France there are about 100,000 landed 
proprietors, who pay upwards of 300 francs of 
direct taxes, and whose fortunes average 
those of the mass of the English proprietors. 
Of these 50,000 pay 500 francs and upwards. 
Estates of 500, 1,000, and 2,000 hectares are 
fregently to be met with, and territorial for- 
tunes of 25,000 to 100,000 francs and up- 
wards of rent are not altogether unknown. 
We may have, probably, about 1,000 large 
proprietors, who, for extent of domain, rival 
the second grade of English landlords, by 
far the most numerous of the class, It is 
true we have proportionable fewer of them 
than our neighbors, and immediately follow- 
ing our chateaued gentry swarm the host of 
small proprietors, while the English gen- 
try have at their back the immense fiefs of 
the aristocracy. ‘To this extent, but only to 
this extent, it is correct to say that property 
is more concentrated in England than it is in 
France. The parent in either country may 
devise his property as he chooses, and this 
is frequently done ; besides, other common 
and more urgent reasons induce a deviation 
from that appropriation which is provided by 
law. In France, dowries to married daugh- 
ters reconstitute in part what the law of 
succession destroys. In England, if real 
property is no tdivided, moveable is ; and ina 








or later, retribution will come. 

The daughters of farmers should be 
taught to respect their fathers’ occupation— 
the most independent on earth—they should 
dignify it by a proper performance o*¢ the 
duties it devolves upon them, and by a 
proper cultivation of their minds, such as 
circumstances permit. 


should not be neglected. They should be 
civil and polite in their treatment of their 
associates, and avoid everything which is 
They can learn much 
from books, which may aid them, but let 
them beware of affectation—nothing is more 
offensive to good taste. 


ill-bred or vulgar. 


Of seven thousand children who are every 
year brought into the celebrated foundling 
hospital in Paris, not 200 are alive at the end 
of ten years. 





Their manners, too, 





country where personal property is so consid- 
erable this division cannot fail, through sales 
and purchases, to exercise an influence upon 
the partition of fixed property. The more rap- 
id increase of population with our neighborsis, 
in its turn, another element which distributes 
property. In fact, properties are being con- 
stantly divided in England, and every day 
new country residences are constructed for 


is greater than that of the small. 





“Qilligraphs and Sissorings,”’ inserts the 
following : 


remark has reference to the Whig.” 














WILL GOOD BREAD EVER BE A COMMON BLES- 
SING IN THIS COUNTRY ? 


We fear not till some more efficient steps 
are taken by the managers of the various 
agricultural societies than they seem as yet 
to have even dreamed of. Something more 
is needed to reach the root of the difficulty 
than the award of a premium for the best 
bread at an exhibition. Particulars are as 
important in such a case as a minute 
description of the process of making butter, 
suchas has frequently been given to country 
societis by successful competitors for prizes. 
The kind of practical knowledge that shall 
enable ohers to attain the desired result, 
is the very thing most needed, and which 
seems thus far to have been overlooked. 

A recent exhibition in London shows that 
in this matter of bread making as well as 
many other of the arts of life, “ knowledge 
is power.” It was by a French firm in that 
city, showing the method by which, by a pe- 
culiar modification of the fermenting process, 
the amount of bread from a given weight of 
flour could be increased at least fifty per 
cent. Two sacks of flour were used, one 
being manipulated in the ordinary way, the 
other by the French manufactures. The 
first sack converted into bread by the usual 
method, produced ninety loaves weighing 
360 lbs. The second bag of flour placed in 
the hands of the French bakers, produced 
one hundred and fifty-four. loaves, weighing 
520 lbs.—an increase which, it is asserted, 
could not have arisen from any weighty 
substance being mixed with the dough, by the 
French bakers, as no extraneous ingredient 
could be discovered in the loaf by the most 
rigid chemical analysis. 

There is unquestionably a great lesson to be 
learned in the economy of the use of flour, 
as well the production of a palatable and 
wholesome article of diet made from it, of 
our French neighbors. It has for years been 
the uniform testimony of tavelers in all parts 
of the country, that at all public houses, and 
even in the meanest way-side inns, the bread 
furnished is invariably of excellent quality. 
It follows as a matter of course that their 
knowledge on this subject is very superior 
to that of the great majority of our own peo- 
ple, and that a friendly interchange of ideas 
would very much promote our comfort ‘and 
increase our happiness. [Cambridge Chron. 





Settine Heys.—In setting hens, thirteen 
eggs are enough to give them; a large hen 
might cover more, but a few stronger, well 
hatched chicks are better thana large brood 
of weaklings, that have been delayed in the 
shell perhaps twelve ‘hours over the time, 
from insufficient warmth. Atthe end of a 
week, it is usual, with setting turkeys, to add 
two or three fowl’s eggs, “ to teach the young 
turkeys to pick.” The planis nota bad one; 
the activity of the chickens does stir up 
some emulation in their larger brethren. 
The eggs take but little room in the nest, 
and will produce two or three very fine 
fowls. [Dr. Kirtland, Albany. 





How To Rear Pies.—I have a fine Suffolk 
sow, which lately had a litter of ten pigs ; 
in the course of forty-eight hours after the 
pigs were born, she killed six of them, by 


new country gentlemen ; at the same time} over laying and smothering them. I was re- 
many properties are being reconstituted in lating and lamenting the loss, in the presence 
France, and the assessment returns show] of an Irish girl that lives in my family, and 
that the increase in the number of the large | she immediately said, if they had been in her 
country, all would have been saved. I said, 
, Mary, how do they manage pigs in your 
Tue Repository and Whig, underthe head| country? “Dear a me!” she replied, “we 
put them all in a box, so the mother can’t 
hurt them.” “ Well, how do you feedthem?” - 
I inquired. ‘0 bless my soul,” said she, 
“No family should be without it. Our|+ we put them with the mother several times 
during the day, until they are a week old, and 








Very handsomely and truly said.—Eps. | then they can take care of themselves.” 
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Serap-Book. 


“A little humor now and then, 
Is relished by the best of men.” 





PALA LI 








MY ONLY ONE. 


oe 
Tue following lines were copied from the back 
of a one dollar bill: 


And thou must go, my beautiful, 
To pay remorseless dun, 

And pass forever from my hand, 
My cherished, only ‘‘ 1.” 


Thou wert as good as X or V, 
For thou wert all I had ; 

And now, to lose thee in this way, 
Confound it, ’tis too bad! 


The rich have scores of larger bills, 
And double eagles, too, 

But they can’t feel the love I felt, 
My poor, poor one, for you. 


But go away! I can not smile, 
For really ’tis no joke 

To think I am, when thou are gone, 
Decidedly ‘‘ dead broke !”” 





WHITTLER. 
ETE 
Blackwood, it seems, after having read a 

tragedy purporting to emanate from Shak- 
speare’s spirit, has heard of another drama 
which Shakspeare has also lately promul- 
gated, and which is called, “‘ The Two Loaf- 
ers of Arkansas.” The following extract 
is given : 

Tarnation seize me, if I bear the taunt 

Of this young locofoco !—Skin a coon? 

’T were easy. Ay !—and ask me to do more— 

To whip my weight in wild cats ; orto dive 

For alligators in the turbid stream, 

And having ta’en them by the rugged throats, 

To wrench their entrails from their jagged jaws, 

And fling them on the bank—why, that were but 

A summer evening’s play! There’s not a boy 

Within Arkansas but might do the same, 

And after, clamber to the squirrel’s nest, 

And rob it ofits nuts. Shall the base loafer 

Than whom the June-bug which the night-hawk cracks 

Is in creation greater of account, 

Chaw me so catawampously? Away— 

»Tis night—be red, my bowie-knife, ere day! 





EPITAPH. 
A Jersey poet desires us to publish the 


following : 


‘« Weep, stranger, for a father spilled 
From a stage-coach and thereby killed ; 
His name was John Sykes, a maker of sassengers, 
Slain with three other outside passengers.” 





Nor so very Green.—A young and appa- 
rently verdant slip, who gave his hailing 
place as “ old Varmount,” found himself sur- 
rounded, upon a certain occasion, by a crowd 
of quizzing upstarts, who seemed bent upon’ 
displaying their own smartness, at the ex- 
pense of the Yankee. 4 

‘*‘ Hello, Jonathan!” says one, “‘ where you 
bound ?” 

“ Deoun to Bosting, on alittle tramp,” was 
the reply. 

‘‘ What’s your business in Boston?” con- 
tinued the inquisitive gentleman. 

‘Oh, I’m deoun arter my pension money,” 
responded greeny. 

“ Pension money!” ejaculated whiskeree— 
“how much do you get, and what. are you 
drawing pension money for?” 

“Oh!” answered the countryman, ‘I get 
four cents every year—tew mind my own 
business, and tew let other folk’s business 
alone !” 

The crowd had no more remarks to offer. 
The answer was entirely satisfactory. 








4 dere left ?” 
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BY HENRY“ SARGENT. 
be a aettiees 
Awake! and listen... Everywhere— 
From upland, grove and lawn, 
Out breathe the universal prayer, 
The orison of morn. 


Arise! and don thy working garb ; 
All nature is astir ; 

Let honest motives be thy barb, 
And usefulness thy spur. 


Stop not to list the boisterous jeers, 
(He would be what thou art,) 

They should not e’en offend thine ears, 
Still less disturb thy heart. 


What though you have no shining hoard, 
(Inheritance or stealth ;) 

To purchase at the broker’s board, 
The recompense of wealth— 


Push on! You're rusting while you stand ; 
Inaction will not do ; 
Take life’s small bundle in your hand, 
And trudge it briskly through - 
Push on! 


Don’t blush because you have a patch 
In honest labor won ; 

There’s many a small cot roofed with thatch 
Is happier than a throne. 


Push on! The world is large enough 
For you, and me, and all ; 

You must expect your share of rough, 
And, now and then, a, fall. 


But up again! act out your part— 
Bear smilingly your load ; 
There’s nothing like a cheery heart 
To mend a stony road. 
Push on ! 


Jump over all the if’s and but’s ; 
There’s always some kind hand 

To lift life’s wagon from the ruts, 
Or poke away the sand. 


Remember, when your sky of blue 
Is shadowed by a cloud, 
The sun will shine as soon for you 
‘ As for the monarch proud. 


It is but written on the moon 
That toil alone endures ; 

The king would dance a rigapoon, 
With that blithe soul of yours. 


Pushon! You're rusting while you stand, 
Inaction will not do, 
Take life’s small bundle in your hand. 
And trudge it briskly through. 
Push on! 





“ Julius, ’spose dere is six chickens ina 
coop, and de man sells three, how many is 


“‘ What time of day was it ?” 

‘¢ What has that got to do with it ?” 

“A good deal. If it was arter dark dere 
would be none left; dat is if you happened 
to come along dat way.” 

“Look heah, nigger, stop dem pusson- 
al’ties, or I'll shy a brick at dat head of 
yourn.” : 





“Dick, I say why don’t you turn the buf- 
falo robe the other side out—hair is the 
warmest.” 

“ Bah, Tom, you getout. Do you suppose 
that the animal himself don’t know how to 
wear his hide ?” 





A Crean Towrt.—One of the most amus- 
ing incidents of the late excursion to Rock 
Island is thus related in the Utica Telegraph : 
*“ A gentleman in the wash-room said ,to 
the captain of the boat, ‘ Can’t you give me 
a clean towel, captain?’ ‘No,’ said the 
captain, ‘more than fifty passengers have 
used that towel there, and you are the first 





one that’s said a word against it.’” 





I pmwn’t say Bristtes.—The Louisville 


‘| Journal relates the.following anecdote : _ 


ne a ame 


We remember that some years ago, Roger 
M. Sherman, and Perry Smith, were opposed 
to each other as advocates in an important 
case before a court of justice. 

Smithopened the case with a violent ti- 
rade against Sherman’s political character. 
Sherman rose and very composedly re- 
marked : 

** T shall not discuss politics with Mr, Smith 
before the Court, but Lam _ perfectly willing 
to argue questions of law, to chop hairs or 
even to split hairs with him.” 

“‘ Split that then,” said Smith, at the same 
time pulling a short rough looking hair from 
his own head, and handing it over toward 
Sherman. 

“May it please the honorable court,” re- 
torted Sherman, “I didn’t say bristles.” 





Suerman ano His Son Tom.—Sheridan 
had a great distaste for anything like meta- 
physical discussions, whereas Tom had taken 
a liking for them. Tom one day tried to 
discuss with his father the doctrine of neces- 
sity. ‘“ Pray, my good father,” said he, 
“did you ever do anything in a state of per- 
fect indifference—without motive, I mean, of 
some kind or other?” Sheridan, who saw 
what was coming, and by no means relish- 
ing such subjects, even from Tom or any one 
else, said: ‘‘ Yes, certainly!” ‘ Indeed!” 
‘“ Yes, indeed!” “‘ What, total indifference— 
total, entire, thorough indifference?” “ Yes, 
total, entire, thorough indifference!” ‘My 
dear father, tell me what it is that you can 
do with—mind—total, entire, thorough indif- 
ference?” ‘ Why listen to you, Tom !” said 
Sheridan. This rebuff, as Tom told me, so 
disconcerted him, that he had never forgot- 
ten it, nor had he ever again troubled his 


father with any of his metaphysics, 
Moore’s Memoirs. 





Coquettres.—The ladies !—bless them !— 
are, as a general rule, coquettes from baby- 
hood upward. Little shes of three years 
old play little airs and graces upon small 
heroes of five ; simpering misses of nine 
make attacks upon gentlemen of twelve ; 


| and at sixteen, a well grown girl, under en- 


couraging circumstances—say, she is pretty, 
in a family of ugly elder sisters, or an only 
child and heiress, or an humble wench at a 
country inn—is at the very pink and prime 
of her coquetry ; they will jilt you ‘at that 
age with an ease and arch-infantine simplici- 
ty that never can be surpassed in maturer 
years. [Frazer’s Magazine. 





Tue Cuier Env or Gints,—Young women 
generally do much better when set up with 
men, than when set up in business. . The 
two arrangements are quite different... If 
there is one thing more than another. that 
the female institution was cut out and fin- 
ished for, it is the other half of a courting 
match. [American Paper. 





Divertine DiaLocus.—* Mamma, can a 
door speak?’ “Certainly not, my love.” 
‘‘ Then, why did you tell Anne, this morning, 
to answer the door?” ‘It is time for you 
to go to school, dear.” 





“* What are you about there” said a gen- 
tlemen to a boy whom he had found in his 
orchard, disposing of a few apples to the 
best advantage, viz: in hat and handker- 
chief, for pockets he had not. 

‘‘]’m about going,” replied the boy. 





‘If you don’t give mea penny,” said a 
young hopeful to his mamma, “ {i know a 
boy that’s got the measles, and I’ll go and 
catch them, so I will.” 








John Oakheart and Son are Baltic mer- 
chants. Young John entered his father’s 


office as a clerk at sixty pounds a year, of| for he has detected this piece of affectionate 


which he paid his mother forty for his board, 


lodging and washing, and clothing himself} because he does not know how to receive his 


with the oddtwenty. Do not. imagine that 
Mr. Oakheart’s establishment required this 
assistance. The old gentleman desired to 
make his son feel independent—he was a 
man, he earned his own livelihood, and 
should feel that he supported himself. At 
25 years of age, young Oakheart marries, 
receiving with his wife a moderate sum of 
money. He wants to purchase a share of 
his father’s business; they cannot come to 
terms. Young John can make a better bar- 
gain with a rival house in the trade. The 
old man hesitates ; he likes the sound of J. 
Oakheart & Son; but business is business. 
Had his son married a penniless girl the 
father would have given him what he now 
refuses to sell; but now business is business 
he thinks, and as after calculation he can’t do 
it. So Young John becomes chief partner in a 
rival firm to that which must one day be his, 
and trades against the old man, whose only 
aim is to lay up wealth for his son. 

Every day, at 4 o’clock, leaning against a 
particular corner on ’Change, stands the 
elder merchant, his hands deeply sunk into 
his dog’s eared pockets. A young city man 
approaches ; they exchange a quiet, careless 
nod : 

“ Feel inclined to discount for 1,200 at long 
date ?” 

““ What name?” asked old John. 

“My own. I will give 4 per cent. 

“I should want more than that, as money 
goes—say 4+.” 

“The brokers only ask 44.” 
young man. 

“ Then give it.” And they separate with 
an indifferent nod. That was father and 
son. 

Every Sunday,. young John and his wife 
dine at Russel Square, in the same house 
where old Oakheart has lived for thirty 
years. His name has been cleaned out of 
the brass plate on the door. This house 
young John still looks upon and speaks of it 
as his home. All the associations of his 
childhood are there—every piece of furni- 
ture is an old friend—every object is sacred 
in his'eyes, from his own picture, taken at 
four years old, with its chubby face and fat 
legs, to the smoke-dried print of General 
Abercrombie. They form the architecture 
of that temple of his heart, his home. 

After dinner the ladies have retired. The 
curtains are comfortably closed. The crack- 
ling fire glows with satisfaction, and old John 
pushes the bottle across to his son, for, if 
old John has a weakness, it is for tawney 


replied the 


rt. 

Pe Jack, my boy,” says he, “what do you 
~ want with 1,200 pounds ?” 

“ Well, sir,” replied young John, “ there is 
a piece of ground next to my villa at Brixton, 
and they threaten to build upon it—if so, 
they will spoil our view. Emily,” meaning 
his wife, “ has often begged me to buy it, and 
inclose it in our garden. Next Wednesday 
is her birth-day, and I wish to gratify her 
with a surprise ; but I have reconsidered the 
matter—I ought not to afford it—so I have 
given it up.” 

“Quite right, Jack,” responded the old 
man. “It would have been a piece of ex- 
travagance,” and the subject drops. 

Next Wednesday, on Emily’s birth-day, 
the old couple dine with the young folks, and 
just before dinner, old John takes his daughter- 
in-law aside, and places in her hands. a 
parchment—it is the deed of the little plot 
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Ere the ladies retire from the table, Emily 
finds time to whisper the secret to her hus- 
band. And the father and son are alone. 
Watch the old man’s eyes, fixed on the fire 


treachery, and is almost ashamed of his act, 


son’s thanks. In afew moments a deep, 
gentle feeling broods upon the young man’s 
heart, he has no words—it is syllabled in 
emotions that make his lips tremble, he lays 
his hand upon his father’s arm, and their 
eyes meet. 

“Tut, Jack, sir! pooh! sir, it must all 
come to you some day. God bless you, my 
boy, and make you as happy at my age as I 
am now.” Insilence the souls of these men 
embrace. But who is that seraph that gath- 
ers them beneath her outspread angel wings? 
I have seen her linking distant hearts, parted 
by the whole world. She is the good genius 
of the Anglo-Saxon family, and her name is 
Home.—Mr. Bartlett’s Sketches of European 
Society. 


ALBERT SMITH ON READING IN BED, 
{ plead guilty to the very bad habit of 
reading in bed—always, at any hour, under 
any circumstances. It has become such a 
second nature, that I cannot go to sleep with- 
out it; and so, in strange houses, I am driv- 
en sometimes to desperate shifts to gratify 
the propensity, both as regards the light and 
the book. The arrangement of the light is 
very troublesome at times. If you put the 
candlestick on the pillow, occasionally it 
falls back and sets the curtains on fire and 
burns the house down, and then the owner 
gets annoyed and don’t ask you again. If 
you build up a contrivance with the chair 
and water-jug, it tumbles over equally, and 
goes out at once, cutting short an interesting 
bit. It isnot much safer balanced on the 
double top of the towel horse. The best ar- 
rangement, on experience, is a long drawer, 
pulled out and turned up on its edge. With 
respect to the book, it is my own negligence 
to blame if I have not got one: but I have 
been so destitute of anything to read that I 
have even unfolded pieces of newspapers, in 
which different things in my portmanteau 
have been wrapped up, and studied the Ga- 
zette of weeks ago; or an honorable mem- 
ber’s speech whose name had been torn off ; 
or the list of distinguished personages whose 
corns have been cured ; or some unimport- 
ant French news—“ the greater portion of 
which appeared in our impression of yester- 
day”—until heavy eyelids warned me to put 
out the candle. I had no book one Christ- 
mas-eve night. I could have gone down to 
the book-shelves, but I did not care to dis- 
turb the house creaking up and down stairs ; 
and so I hunted about the room, and at last, 
in the drawer of the dressing table, I found 
a local railway guide. It was not a very 
promising pamphlet. Even Bradshaw flags 
in sustained interest if you read it through 
continuously ; unless it be that you marvel 
at that wonderful map occasionally intro- 
duced among the advertisements, of the po- 
sition of a particular London hotel, where 
you turn round to the right on Oxford-street, 
and to the left into Cheapside, and cross over 
the way to the London bridge terminus, and 
walk out at the back door into Regent’s 
park. [Mark Lane Express. 








Boys, Loox at Tuis.—That “ honesty is 
the best policy,” was illustrated some years 
since, under the following circumstances : 
A lad was proceeding to an uncle’sto peti- 
tion him for a sick sister and her children, 
when he found a pocket wallet containin 
$50. The aid was refused, and the distresse 


revealed his fortune to his mother, but ex- 
pressed a doubt about using any portion of 
the money. His mother confirmed his good 
resolution, and the pocket book was adver- 
tised and the owner found. Being a man of 
wealth upon learning the history ofthe fami- 
ly, he presented the $50 to the sick mother 
and took the boy in his service, and he is 
now one of the most successful merchants 
in Ohio. “ Honesty always brings its re- 
ward—to the mind, if not to the pocket,” 
but it always does in the long run, to the 
pocket as well as to the mind. 





SUNNYSIDE. 
it ae 
Tue following interesting particulars of 
“Sunnyside,” the residence of Washington 
Irving, we find in the Detroit Tribune : 


The house at “Sunnyside,” in which 
Washington Irving resides, is one he built 
some three years ago. It is about two and 
a half miles below Tarrytown, directly on 
the Banks of the Hudson. It is built on the 
site of the “ Van Tassel House.” In fact, 
the new structure includes a portion of the 
old walls. At an earlier day it was called 
Wolfert’s Roost—Wolfert Acker being one 
of the Privy Councillors of the renowned 
Peter Stuyvesant. Afterward it came into 
the possession of the Van Tassels. It was 
here that the quilting party and dance took 
place so graphically described in the Legends 
of Sleepy Hollow. It was here that the 
unfortunate Ichabod Crane and Brow Bows 
unequivocally met, both being suitors for the 
hand and heart of Kate Van Tassel. Your 
readers will recall the amusing incidents of 
that story, and especially the last appear- 
ance of Ichabod Crane. A weather cock of 
miserable appearance is perched upon the 
gable end of the main building. It was once 
the ornament of the old Stadt House of New- 
York, in the time of the old Dutch rule. 
The House is surrounded by trees—some 
wild and some planted by Irving. The 
buildings are nearly covered with vines and 
creepers. The Trumpet-flower and Ivy-vine 
are the most conspicuous of them. The 
ivy, that grows unusually rank, has a pecu- 
liar interest. It was brought from Melrose 
Abbey, near Abbotsford, Scotland, some 
twenty years ago. It was brought bya Mrs. 
Trenwick, an intimate friend of Mr. Irving, 
and planted at “ Sunnyside” by her own 
fair hands. This lady was a Miss Jean Jef- 
frey. Her father was a minister, and it was 
of this lovely girl, then about 17, that Burns 
wrote the beautiful stanzas among the gems 
of his poetry. . 





Rev. Marx Trarron.—The Manchester 
(N. H.) Democrat has the following : 
Among the Members of Congress elect in 
Massachusetts is the Rev. Mark Trafton, 
whom many will remember as a lecturer in 
several of our churches two years ago. He 
is six feettwo inches in his stockings. Mr. 
Trafton is a prompt, self-reliant speaker, and 
an incident is told us of him, while in Lon- 
don several years ago, which indicates that 
he will not be afraid of Senator Douglas. 
Wishing to enter the House of Lords (a favor 
never granted to ordinary travelers,) he 
walked up to the porter— _ 

“Is Lord Brougham in his seat ?” 

“He is.” 

‘“‘ Ask him to come to the door—a fgentle- 
man wishes to see him.” 
In a few moments the porter returned with 
his lordship. 

“T am Rev. Mark Trafton, of Massachu- 
setts, and ask of your lordship the favor of 
looking upon the House of Lords in session.” 
It is hardly necessary to .add that he was 
very cordially ushered in, 








of ground she coveted, He stops her thanks 
with 8 kise and hurries away, 


family was pinched with want, The boy, 
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MAKING MAPLE SUGAR. 


‘l'une icy bonds which have hitherto con- 
trolled the waters of our streams and lakes 
are beginning to dissolve, slowly and reluc- 
tantly, in the genial warmth of our midday 
suns. The swelling buds, and the rosy rays 
of parting day which with every succeeding 
sunsét linger to alater hour upon the sum- 
mits of our hills, announce to us that spring, 
in all her glorious beauty, comes bounding to 
greet us from her Southern home. The de- 
lightful season of sugar making is at hand. 
The nourishing sap has already sprung from 
the earth and begun to course through the 
veins of the forest trees, and the farmers and 
their families, in many sections of New- 
England, will soon be occupied in gathering 
from the abundance of their maple orchards, 
generous supplies of the delicious liquid. 
Sugar making is one of the most profitable 
occupations of our New-England farmers, 
and is carried on to a considerable extent in 
all of our Northern States. In 1850 there 
were manufactured in the United States more 
than thirty-four million pounds of maple 
sugar, and forty million gallons of molasses. 
Of this amount New-York contributed ten 
million pounds of sugar, Vermont five mil- 
lion, and New-Hampshire one and a half 
million pounds. 

The manufacture of good, white maple 
sugar, simple as it seems,is perhaps not so 
generally understood asitshould be. One of 
the most important points of the process is 
to keep all the apparatus which is used in 
the manufacture, perfectly sweet and clean. 
The most approved method of boiling down 
the sap is in shaJlow tin pans, placed in a 
sugar house ; and the quicker it is boiled to 
syrup the better. 


‘Then (says a practical manufacturer) 
take it off the fire, and put it in wooden tubs, 
to cool and settie over night; then pour off 
all but the settlings ; strain through a fine 
cloth strainer into a brass kettle, and put it 
over the fire. The fire should only come to 


the bottom of the kettle ; this prevents burn- 


ing on the sides of the kettle. The natural 
color of sugar is white, and if kept clean in 
the manufacture, and not burned, it will be 
perfectly white. Add to the syrup, when 
warming, two eggs well beaten, and one 
pint of new milk, which is sufficient for 
fifty pounds ; skim well just before it comes 
to the boiling point; then boil to tub sugar; 
put it in wooden tubs ; let it standa few days, 
until the grain has done forming; start the 
plug in the bottom of the tub and let the mo- 
lasses drain off; keep a wet cloth on the 
top of the sugar while draining; and the 
operation is done. Sugar is made in this 
way equal in color and whiteness to double 
refined loaf sugar. For most families, it is 
preferred without draining. Sugar made 
this way is free from the rank, nauseous 
smell of cane brownsugar. The sap of the 
maple varies in sweetness. Two and a half 
to four gallons will make one pound of 
sugar.” 





Popr’s Skutit.— William Howitt says that, 
by one of those acts which neither science 
nor curiosity can excuse, the skull of Pope 
is now in the private collection of a phrenol- 
ogist. The manner in which it was obtained 
is said to have been this: On some occa- 
sion of alteration in the church, or burial of 
some one in the same spot, the coffin of 
Pope was disinterred, and opened to see the 
state of the remains ; by a bribe to the sex- 
ton of the time, possession of the skull was 
obtained for the night, and another skull was 
returned instead of it. Fifty pounds were 
paid to manage and carry through this trans- 
action. Be that as it may, the skull of 
Pope figures in a private museum. 


Parkes. | 
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Remarxs—Flour of the lower and middling 
brands is unchanged, but the fancy stand 25 
to 50 cts. per bbl. higher than at our last. 
Wheat no change. Corn has fallen 2 to 4 
cts. per bushel. 

Cotton, Rice, and Sugar, a onl advance. 


offered, and the length of time for which the 
advancing. 


several days past. 


en 33 degrees below zero. 


soon as it appears. 


Union. 
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PRODUCE MARKET. 
TueEspay, February 6, 1855. 








average wholesale prices obtai 


prices refer chiefly to the quality of the articles. 
The weather of late has been execeedingly cold and ap- 
pears to have come toa climax to-day. The market, in 


the supply is about the same. Owing to the state of the 
money market, it is not thought possible for produce to 
rise higher ; at the same time, should this weather con- 


frozen into the ground. Beets and Carrots, too, are some- 
what higher. 

Not much is doing in the Apple market in consequence 
of the weather ; the supply is abundant for the present. 

The supply of Butter is a little short, and tendency up. 
ward. Eggs and Cheese remain about the same. 

VEGETABLES.—Potatoes, New-Jersey Mercers, $3 75@ 
$400 P bbl.; Western Mercers, $3 25@$3 75; White 
Mercers, $3 50 ; NovaScotia Mercers, $1 10 ® bush. ; N. J. 
Carters, $3 50@$375 P bbl.; Washington Co. do., $300@ 
$3 25; Junes, $3 50; Western Reds, $2 75@$3 12; 
White Pink Eyes, $3 25@$3 50; Yellow Pink Eyes, $275 
@$3; Long Reds, $225@$2 50; Virginia, Sweet Pota- 
toes, $550; Philadelphia, $4 00@$450; Turnips, Rus- 
sia, $1 50@2 00; White, $1 00@$1 25; Onions, White, 
$450; Red, $2 50@$3 00; Yellow, $3 25; Cabbages, 
$4@$8 P 100; Beets, $175 P bbl.; Carrots, $1 75; Pars- 
nips, $2 25. 

Fruirs.—Apples, Spitzenbergs and Greenings, $2 50@ 
$3 00 P bbl.; Russets and Gilliflowers, $2 25@$2 50. 

Butter, Orange Co., 23@26c. P tb.; Western, 18/@20c. ; 
Eggs, 2lc. P doz.; Cheese, 10c.@11c. P hb. 

—_——_p———__— 


NEW-YORK CATTLE MARKET, 


Wepnespay February 7, 1855. 
There is only a moderate supply of cattle on hand to- 
day, which, together with the favorable weather of late, 
continues to give the market an upward tendency. The 
animals, with a few exceptions, are merely ordinary quali- 
ty, though ranging in price mostly from 8c.@11c. tb Ib. 
The best lot of cattle were from Hardy Co., Virginia, 
owned and sold by Joseph Williams. They were inferior 
to those spoken of last week, though in excellent condi- 
tion, and selling from 1lc.@12c. We noticed, also, three 
choice animals from Columbia Co , fed and owned by P. 





ed in Kentucky, two years ago; a pair four year old, : for 
$400, and one three-year-old for $100. Since that time 
they have been fed by Mr. Conklin at a cost, he estimates, 








of $1,000, The three-year-old weighed 3,200 lbs., and 





There is at last a great ease in the money 
market, and loans can be now made outside 
of the banks, all the way from 6 to 15 per 
ct., dependent entirely upon the securities 


cash is wanted, good stocks are gradually 


The weather has been intensely cold for 
The thermometers of 
our city marked all the way from3 to 10 
degrees below zero this morning, which has 
not happened here we believe for many years 
past. At Ogdensburg, it is said to have fall- 
We intend to 
give Mr. Merriman’s official statement as 
There is still great suf- 
fering for want of work among the laboring 
classes in all the northern cities of the 


The prices given in our reports from week to week, are the 
d by producers, and not those 
at which produce is sold from the market. The variations in 


consequence, has been more lively than last week, though 


tinue, the supply of good potatoes will be limited, it being 
now impossible to bring them to market. In fact, itis 
dangerous to move potatoes now, lest they be frozen or 
chilled, which always gives them a sweet taste. Pars- 
nips, it will be seen, have advanced considerably, being 


J. Conklin. They were thoroughbred Durhams, purchas- | G 
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—————a 
the. other two, 7000... When..we.came away they were 
unsold. 

The cattle spoken of last week as coming into market 
to-day, were detained on the road on account of the snow, 
and will probably be on hand next week. 

The following are about the highest and lowest prices: 

Superior quality beef is selling at..... 10}@1 1c. P bh. 





Extra qualityat..). 5.603 scasee. de. lle@12tc. 
Fairquality do ........ Ke wed 9@10ic. do 
Inferiordo. do. ...... pened de 74@9c. do 
Cows and Calves...............0css008 $30@$60. 
ee ais bie * oan esis 44c.@6c. 
fe alte cdipeng the ppg oS $3@$7 50. 
a on GIES PRES egies Hie siti, oct» 3tc.@6c 


Washington Yards, Forty-fourth-street. 
A.M. ALLERTON, Proprietor. 
RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. IN MARKET TO-DAY. 


Beoves, . 2...) 0500 2205 1498 1169 
COMB Li FRET RE 46 — 
hn Free OE rere 207 aa 
Sheep and lambs,........ 7 os 
Swine je. hs. 5.05040 he3 1657 — 

Of these there came by the Erie Railroad—beeves,. 319 

BOING ole tes oes cpp ics 1657 

By the Harlem Railroad—Beeves.................. 387 

VON cncuss oikik ose: 207 

Wa, ERR ne 47 

Sheep and Lambs....... 504 

By the Hudson River Railroad..................... 530 

By the Hudson River Steamboats............ Bak oe ie 
New-York State furnished................ 5... 429 
Ohio, OL DiS. HS oo. ce MT 
Virginia. Sib ud ee PR 34 
Connecticut, “Sysin sea. ade £0 be 25 


The report of sales for the week, at Browning’s, are as 
follows : 





Sheep and Lambs...............5- BY 5 tie oSia 2116 
ROSTER 0:5 soh005) « <prinegs ole egddanh sts eee 397 
I nants desc Bila: wen + canbh: anaemia 73 
Cows and Calves................. eis isthe alle 25 
The following sale were made at Chamberlain’s:' 
OE OOS SAOUIR vaca vinciacidias useek tania 8@Ilc. 
65 Cows and Calves...............0.. $20@$00 
TET NUNES ccc antacse tobseriscatat are $2@$6. 
PE Calves. 2 earache vee’ 44@7c. 
——> 
SHEEP MARKET. 
Wednesday, February 7, 1855. 


The market during the last week has been on the im- 
prove, and appears equally favorable to-day. The supply 
has been limited—good sheep especially being very scarce, 
and bought up immediately. Ohio dealers can now bring 
on their stock with almost a certainty of good profits. 

The following are the sales by Samuel McGraw sheep, 
broker at Brownings: 





23 Sheep and Lambs...........+..--5-- $143 75 
2 ‘do. RNG sc eegsces ads entaar 16 00 
6 = do. le a mre ie a 35 00 

10 do. Qs Sos eas ieke cage 57 50 

10 = do. 06 uit. tae TS 60 00 
7 do. GO. 5 5063 «5 HP OER AS 55 00 
10 ~— do. pCR ERIE 75 00 

69 $442 25 

PRICES CURRENT. 


Produce, Groceries, Provisions, §c., §¢ 








oe Upland. Florida. Mobile. N. O. § Tezas. 

Ordinary...... 7 7 8 3 
Middling...... 8 8 9 

iddling Fair. 9+ 9% 1 10} 

GE swsp asnks 10 ll il¢ 
our and re 
State, common brands............---. -- 825 @ 8 37 
State, straight brands...........-...+-++- 8 37 @— — 
State, favorite brands.........+...«++++ 8 37 @— — 
Western, mixed do........ os me 3.8.0 00 « 8 374@— _ 
Michigan and Indiana, straight do....... 875 @9— 
Michigan, fancy brands..........+..+++++ 8 93 @— — 
Ohio, common to DEMIR Foe 095-90 & 624@ 9 — 
Ohio, fancy brands............+.+++-+++: ——@912 
Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan, extra do...— — @ 9 50 
Genesee, fancy brands..............-++ 9 00 @ 9 75 
Genesee, extra brands................-. 10 50@12 00 
Canada, (in bond,) .............0.0 cee 8 62 @ 8 75 
Brandywine: ...-.. 0-6 sensseecy fers one 9— @— — 
GeorgetOWwN....... cece ec ceeeceeeererees 9— @I— 
Petersburg City.......-.. 60 .se cece eens 9— @— — 
Richmond Country.......-.-.--..55- +++ ——@8&% 
Ferran ing SHENLEY OREN at sais SAGES es 4 £2 

timore, Howard-Street...-.-..  --++> —-— 

Rye Flour. ...6.-. 0-00 cece ees eenen ene es 6 50 @— 
Corn Meal, Jersey.....----+ ees 
Corn Meal, Brandywine......-..-.-+-.+: 4 
Corn Meal, Brandywine........ é 


Wheat, White Genesee......... 
Wheat, do. Canada, (in bond 
Wheat, Southern, ite 
Wheat, Ohio, White........... 
Wheat, Michigan. 








a 
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We have frequently heard the above re- 
mark, when it excited in our mind a feeling 
of ineffable contempt for the worthless piece 
of humanity that uttered it. It is a source 
of deep regret to us that it should ever be 
our duty to deal harshly with any portion of 
the fair sex who maintain a reputable stand- 
ing in society ; and there are some, and not 
a few, who, although their fame may be un- 
spotted, are so deeply imbued with envy, 
jealousy and hatred toward those of their 
sex, who happened to be less favored of 
fortune, but not more perfectly molded and 
finished by nature than themselves, that their 
heads are gall, their souls are wormwood, 
their breath is pestilence whenever they can 
make it convenient to speak to them. These 
are they, who, with a sarcastic leer and 
scornful turn of the nose, stigmatize as “ no- 
thing but sewing girls,” such young females 
as have the moral courage and virtue to 
work with their hands for an honest liveli- 
hood, rather than be dependent, destitute or 
disreputable. 

It is sometimes applied opprobriously to 
married ladies, after the following manner : 
“ Did you ever see the like how Mrs. —— 
dresses herself and children of late?” ‘ La, 
yes, I’ve seen many like her—I knew her 
when she was a sewing girl, and her hus- 
band when he was a poor carpenter and 
worked for my father. Now they have got 
a little something in the world, they stick 
themselves up for mighty somebodies.” “It 
is just so almost always with such creatures. 
As soon as they get a little start in the world 
they forget the poverty they sprang from, 
and begin to put on airs of gentility. I can’t 
bear that for my part.” 

Reader, if you are a young man, and hear 
anything like the above sentiments uttered 
by a young lady to whom you are paying 
your addresses, let that be your last visit. 
Even if you were under promise of marriage, 
it would be better to break off, and incur the 
penalty of a breach of promise, than to be 
united to one so utterly devoid of that kind- 
hearted sympathy for those of her own sex 
thus virtuously struggling with adversity ; 
and who holds it disreputable in a young 
lady who is without fortune or able friends, 
to draw for support upon her own physical 
faculties, in an honest and useful vocation. 

We can not conceive any evidence more 
conclusive, that a young female possesses in 
an eminent. degree, that innate principle of 
virtue which would set at defiance every 
seductive wile of libertinism, than see her 
adorned with all the native graces of hersex, 
heroically braving the sneers of the proud 
and scornful, and steadily plying her needle, 
as a means of independence. Such a one 
rarely, if ever, fails to possess an amiable 
disposition, and seldom, if ever fails to make 
a virtuous, affectionate, and prudent wife, 
and a good mother. 





Goop.—The Sunday Mercury thinks that 
Dr. Townsend should place the following 
motto upon his new place in this city : 

Sarsaparilla 
Built this villa. 
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PURE BRED ANIMALS 
AT 
PRIVATE SALE. 


Mount Fordham, Westchester County, 11 miles from City Hall, 
New-York, by Harlem Railroad. 


Having completed the sale of my domestic 
animals, as adyertised in Catalogue of 1854. (excepting the Short 
Horn bull BALCO (9918), and at prices highly remunerative— 
for which patronage I feel grateful, not mt to the public of 
almost every Sta€e in the Union, but to the Canadas, Cuba, and 
the Sandwich Islan will issue, about the Ist of MARCH 
next, A CATALOGUE FOR 1855, consisting of Short Hortied 
bulls; and bull calves, (some of which belong to my friend and 
— associate, Mr. Becar); North Devon bulls, and ball calves, 

uthdown rams, Suffolk, Berkshire, and Essex swine, now 
ready for delivery, of almost all ages, and both sexes. This Cat- 
al will be illustrated with portraits of my Prize animals, 
ost of the original animals of my breeding establishment. 
were selected by me, in Engiand, in person, and strictly in re- 
ference to quality, in my judgment, best adapted to the use of 
this country. L. G. MORRIS. 
January 23, 1855. 3— 


HORT HORN BULLS.—I have for sale 
three young, thoroughbred SHORT HORN BULLS; ages 
—four months, seven months, eighteen months; colors—roan, 
red, chiefly red ; the get of SPLENDOR, ason of Vane Tem- 
pest and imported Wolviston, . 
JOHN R. PAGE, 


3— Sennett, Cayuga Co. N. Y. 


ATENT TRUCK CULTIVATOR. 
THE HOE SUPERSEDED. 

The attention of Gardeners and Farmers is invited to a new 
Machine (patent applied for) for tending by hand all kinds of 
vegetables that aregrown in rows, as soon as the plants can he 
seen. It cuts up the weeds within a half inch of the growing 
plant, without moving or covering it or injuring the root. 

IT IS BELIEVED THAT ONE MAN CAN DO MORE 
WORK WITH ONE OF THESE MACHINES THAN SIX 
MEN CAN DO WITH HOES, and do it better. 

Growers of Onions, Carrots, Turnips, Parsnips, and all garden 
crops, are invited to inspect a Machine at the store o! 

73—76n1155 R. L. ALLEN, 191 Water-st., N. Y. 


S GARDENER.—An Englishman who 


thoroughly understands the growing of fruits, flowers and 

vegetables; alsothe management of green-houses and grape- 

ries, with or without fire. Excellent testimonials as to ability 

and steadiness can be givenif required. Will board in or out 

ofthe house. A situation near the city preferred. Address 

w.s MERBEY, Bellport, L. I., where he is at —a 
é 











ployed. 





ILLOW PEELING MACHINE.—A 
Y few Machines for peeling the BASKET WILLOW, 
either by hand or horse power, will be furnished next Spring, if 
ordered immediately. 

Also Cuttings for planting, with full signings. 


O. J. COLBY, 
Jonesville, Vt. Jan. 16, 1855. 


72-75n1154 
ARGE SALE OF SHORT HORN 
STOCK AT AUCTION. 
The undersigned being about to remove his place of residence, 
will sell, at his present residence, (known as the Ayres Farm,) 
in Barre, Mass., on THURSDAY. the Ist day of February next, 
HIS ENTIRE HERD OF SHORT HORN STOCK, 
as follows: 
The high bred, full blood Durham bull DUKE, bred by E. P. 
Prentice, at Mount Hope, sired by Fairfax, (Coates’ Herd Book, 
3754); he by Sir Thomas Fairfax (5186), which took the following 
premiums: At Otley, Eng., 3 guineas; at Leeds, 20 sovereigns, 
and at Yorkshire, 30 sovereigns—and wus never beaten. The 
dam of Duke was Matilda, (Vol. 5, p. 629,) which took the first 
er at the Fair of the American Institute in 1843, sired by 
hite Jacket, (5647); dam Heart, bred by the late Thomas Hol- 
lis, Esq., at Blythe, Eng. 
FORTY COWS, 
About half of which were sired by Duke, the remainder were 
mostly sired by the celebrated imported bull MONARCH. 
The above stock was selected with great caie, not only as re- 
gards symmetry of form, but also for their extraordinary milking 
properties ; and to guard against the impression that the best 
will be kept from sale, the ENTIRE HERD will be sold with- 
out reserve, and will be sold by catalogue. The age and pedi- 
gree given at the sale, offering an opportunity to stock-breeders 
to purchase animals of rare excellence. 
erms made known at the sale. CALVIN SANFORD. 
DANIEL BRACON, Auctioneer. 
Barre, Mass, Jan. 15, 1855. 71—72n1155 


ARMERS AND GARDENERS WHO 
can not get manure enough, will find a cheap and powerful 
substitute in the IMPROVED POUDRETTE madejby the sub- 
scribers. The small quantity used, the ease with which it is 
applied, and the powerful stimulus it gives to vegetation, ren- 
ders it the cheapest and best manure in the world. It causes 
plants tocome up quicker, to grow faster, to yield Sheavier and 
ripen earlier than any other manure in the world, and unlike 
other fertilizers, it can be brought in direct contact with the 
plant. Three dollars’ worth is sufficient to manure an acre of 
corn. Price, delivered free of cartage or package on board of 
vessel or railroad in New-York city, $150 per barrel, for any 
quantity over six barrels. 1 barrel, $2; 2barrels, $3 50; 3 bar- 
rels, $5 00; 5 barrels, $800. A pamphlet with information and 
directions will be sent gratis and post-paid, to any one applying 
for the same. 

Address, the LODI MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 

No. 74 Cortland-street, New-York. 











WATERTOWN, Mass., Oct. 19 1854. 

LoDI MANUFACTURING COMPANY : 
Gentlemen—At the request of John P. Cushing, Esq., of this 
lace, I have, for the last five years, purchased from you 200 
of POUDRETTE per annum, which he used upon his 


together the preference over every artificial manure, (Guano 


the kitchen especially for potatoes. 


am, gentlemen, very respectfully, 


Your obedient, servant, 
70—121n1152 BENJAMIN DANA. 


ANCY FOWLS FOR SALE.—A variety 
Fowls, Asiatic, Spanish and Game Fow!]s, Se- 












AMERICAN HERD BOOK. 
CIRCULAR. 


Dp SIR: During the past year | have beem in- 
gues of, by several Short. Horn cattle breedeis, 
when | intended toissue a second volume of the American 
Herd Book. My reply has been, “Not until the Short 
Horn breeders would come forward in sufficient number 
to patronize the work, by furnishing the pedigrees of their 
stock, and to buy the book to an extent sufficient to war- 
rant the expense of its publication.” -The first volume of 
the American Herd Book, which I published in 1846, is 
still indebted to me in the cost of the book itself, throwing 
in the time and labor I spent uponit. 

At the late “‘ National Cattle Show,” held at Springfield, Ohio, 
a large number of Short Horn breeders were assembled, from 
ten or twelve States and the Canadas. The subject of a contin- 
uance of the publication of an American Herd Book was fully 
discussed by them. It was agreed that, with so large a number 
of Short Horn cattle as are now owned and bred in the United 
States, and the Canadas, a Herd Book, devoted to tlie registry of 
AMERICAN Cattle, was imperatively demanded. The expense 
ind trouble of transmitting their pe hbew to England, and the 

urchase of the voluminous English Herd Book, now costing at 
east one hundred dollars, is no longer necessary ; and that as 
the breeding of pure Shor®Horn Blood must depend much upon 
having a domestic record at hand, when the requisite informa- 
tion can be obtained. and that of a reliable character, a Herd 
Book is indispensable. ; 
In pursuance of the unanimous request. of the gentlemen en- 
in breeding Short Horns, above alluded to, together with 
many individual solicitations, which I have received from other 
breeders during the past year, I have concluded to issuethis, my 
Prospectus, for a second volume of *‘ The American Herd Book,” 
and to request haw if you feel an interest in the work, to inform 
me at your earliest convenience, whether you will aid inits pub- 
lication by sending a record of your animals for registry, and to 
designate the number of volumes of the book you will take. The 
size of the work will, of course, depend upon the number of ani- 
mals registered, which, if this oppurtunity is embraced. by the 
breeders generally, will be several hundred pages octavo, and 
illustrated with portraits of such animals, properly engraved, as 
the owners may be desirous to have inserted, they furnishing the 
cuts for the purpose. : 3 ’ 

I shall also give an account ofall the recent importations into 
the United States. A copy of the Catalogue of each separate 
herd will be given, whenever they can obtained, togethe 
with the account of their sales, the prices at which they were 
sold, purchaser’s names, &c. in short, every matter ofinteres: 
in relation to them, so far as it can be obtained, will be given. 

All papers relative to such information will be th: uily re- 
ceived, sent to my Post-Office address at BLack Rock, N. Y. 

As it isnecessary that I get to work by the first of March next, 
you will oblige me by replying immedi’ and informing me 
whether you will have yourcattle recorded, and if so, what the 
probable number will be, and the number of volumes you will 
take. The »ecording-fee for EACH animal will be fifty cents; 
the price of the book five dollars. The recording fees will be 
expected to be remitted in advance, when the pedigrees of the 
cattle are forwarded, and the book paid for on delivery. 

If, by any casualty, the book should not be issued, the ad- 
vance mouey will be promptly refunded. , 

That there may be as little uncertainty as possible, I wish that 
the reply to this may be as prompt as convenient, that I may 
know whether I shall be justified in undertaking the work ; if so, 
I will ie you notice of the fact as early as the first of Februa- 
ry, 1855, on receiving which, your pedigrees and insertion-fees 
will be required to be sent immediately. 

Very Respectfully yours, 
) : LEWIS F. ALLEN. 

Buffalo, Black Rock Post-Office, N. Y., Dec. 1, 1854. 

P. S.—As I can not be presumed to know tho name and address 
of every Short Horn breeder in the country, you will oblige me 
by sending one of these Circulars to every breeder with whom 
you are acquainted, or to whom you have sold “ Herd. Book” 
animals, and give me a list of others, that I may send them a 
circular, so asto give as extensive information .as ya on 
the subject. . PLA. 

Agricultural papers throughout the United States giving 
the above Circular one or more conspicuous insertions, Shall be 
entitled to receive a copy of the Herd Book when issued. __ Aside 
from this, they will confer a favor on theirseveral subscribers in 
thus giving them notice. 69—71n1140 





EBURG’S SUPERPHOSPHATE, PE- 
RUVIAN GUANO, BONE DUST, POUDRETTE, &e., 


for sale by R. L. ALLEN, 
70—77 189 and 191 Water-st , N. ¥. 





KF ERTILIZERS.—Bone Dust, Guano. 
Poudrette Plaster, and Super Phosphate, all warranted o 
the best quality. R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 


AWTON BLACKBERRY.—Genuine 
Plants may be purchased of WM LAWTON 
57 No 54 Wall-st., New-York 


UANO OUTDONE,—THE GAS 
WORKS TURNED TO GOOD ACCOUNT. 

C. B. DeBURG has the pleasure,of announcing to his former 

trons, and to other farmers who may wish to improve their 
ands, that he has, during the past year, succeeded in manu 
turing from the gas works, in and around New-York City, 
superior quality of Sulphate of Ammunia, in large quantities, 
and he is now prepared to furnish 
C. B. BeBURG’S SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME, 
Highly charged with AMMONIA, which is now acknowledged 
to be the most valuable ingredient in Peruvian Guano and other 
concentrated fertilizers. Price $45 perton. DeBURG’S Su- 
perphoenate is warranted to contain 

_ SEVENTEEN PER CENT OF AMMONIA. 

Agricultural Societies and distinguished farmers tried many 
experiments during the last season, and with almost universal 
success. Detailed accounts of several ot these will shortly be 
placed before the public for examination. ; , 
The Proprietor is working for a future and lasting reputation, 
and will spare no effort to make every bag of Superphosphete 
bearing his name just what it purports to be. To avoid imposi- 
tion or deception, every bag will henceforth be distinctly marked 
C. B. DeBURG, No. 1 SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME 
(= Pamphlets with instructions for its use, &c., will be sent 
on application. C. B. DeBURG, Williamsburg, N. Y., 
70—82n1151 Sole Proprietor and Manufacturer. 


SIER WILLOW, &C.—The subscriber 
will furnish cuttings of the SALIX VIMINALIS, the best 
OSIER WILLOW, at $3 per 1,000. ape can be sent during 
the winter and early spring to all parts of t te Continent. 











Orders addressed to the subscriber, care of C. P. Williams, 
Albany, N. Y., will meet with promps attention. 

Also all varieties of Fruit Trees, Foreign Native Grapes, 
&c. Catalogues sent on application. 


P. HOUGH 








ment until he is 21 years of age. His object is to beco 
farmer. Address YOUTH, at this Office. ° Pecgme® 


‘ E AINES, 
70-74 Elizabethtown, New-Jersey. 





8. P. 
70-87n1149 Hillside Nurseries, Albany, N. Y. 
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Agriculincal Implements. 


Dorr res rs OYIYvereeeeeeeereaeeaeereeeen 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS.--The 
<a offers for sale the following valuable Imple- 
FAN MILLS—Of various kinds, for Rice 


as wellas Wheat, Rye, &c. 


RAIN DRILLS—A machine which eve- 


ry large grain planter should possess. They are of the best 
patterns, embracing several varieties and sizes, and all the most 
valuable improvements. 


QMuT MACHINES, Pilkington’s, the most 


approved for general use. 


AY AND COTTON PRESSES—Bul- 

lock’s Progressive Power-presses, and several other pat- 
terns, combining improvements which make them by far the 
best in use. 

RAIN MILLS, Corn and Cob Crushers, 

avery large assortment and of the best and latest im- 
proved kinds. 

RAIN MILLS, STEEL and CAST [RON 

Mills, at $6 to $25, and Burr-Stone at $50 to $250, for Horse 
or Steam Power. 

ILE MACHINES—For making Draining 


Tiles of all descriptions and sizes. 


ATER RAMS, SUCTION, FORCE and 
Endless-chain Pumps; Leather, Gutta Percha, India 
Rubber Hose, Lead Pipe, &c. 
ALIFORNIA IMPLEMENTS OF ALL 
Pet mcr made expressly for the California and Oregon 


RAINING TILES OF ALL FORMS an 
s1zes. 


HRESHERS AND FANNING-MILLS 

-& combined, of three sizes and prices, requiring from two to 

eight horses to drive them, with corresponding horse powers. 
These are the latest improved patterns in the United States. 


OUTHERN PLOWS—Nos. 104, 114, 124, 
~ 14, 15, 18, 1845, 19, 19%, 20, Al, A 2, Nos. 50, 60, and all other 
sizes. 
Pp LOWS—A large variety of patterns, 
among which are the most sapere Sod, Stubble, Side-hill, 
Double-mold, Sub-soil, Lock Coulter, Self-Sharpener, &c. 


ARTS AND WAGGONS—With iron and 
wood axles, on hand or made to order, in the best and most 
serviceable manner. 


AY, STRAW AND STALK CUTTERS 
of ull sizes and great variety of patterns. 
ORN SHELLERS—For Hand or Horse 
Power. 
ARMERS AND MERCHANTS WILL 
find at my Warehouse every Implelement or Machine re- 
uired ona PLANTATION, FARM, or GARDEN. I would 
call attention to a few of many others offered for sale: 
VEGETABLE CUTTERS and VEGETABLE BOILERS, 


for cutting and boiling food for stock. 
BUSH HOOKS and SCYTHES, ROOT-PULLERs, POST- 
HOLE AUGURS, OX YOKES, OX, LOG and TRACE 


CHAINS. : 
Grub Hoes, Picks Shovels, 
@eBSpades, Wheelbarrows, Harrows, 
Cultivators, Road-Scrapers Grindstones, 


Seed and Grain Drills, arden Engines. 

Sausage Cutters and Stuffers, Garden and Field Rollers, Mow- 
ing and Reaping Machines, Churns, Cheese Presses, Portable 
Blacksmith Forges, Bark Mills, Corn and Cob Crushers, Weath- 
7 Vanes, Lightning Rods, Horticultural and Carpenters’ Tool 

este. 


Clover Hullers, Saw Machines, Cotton Gins, 
Shingle Machines, Scales, Gin Gear. 
Apple Parers, es, . Wire Cloth, 
ay and Manure Forks, _ Belting for Machinery, &c. 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 





RASS SEEDS.—Timothy, Red Top, 
Kentucky Blue, Orchard, Foul Meadow, Ray, Sweet- 
scented Vernal, Tall Fescue, Muskit or Texas, Tall Oat and 
Spurrey. , 
Red and White Clover. 
Lucerne, 
Saintfoin. 
Alyske Clover. 
Sweet-scented Clover. 
Crimson or Scarlet Clover. 


IELD SEEDS.—A full assortment of the 
best Field Seeds, pure and perfectly fresh, including 
Winter and Spring Wheat of all the best varieties. 
Winter Rye. 
arley. 
Buckwheat. : 
Oats, of several choice kinds. 
Corn, of great. variety. 


Spring and Winter Fetches. 
russ, BEETS, CARROTS, PARSNIPS, and all other useful Seeds 


for the farmer and planter. 2 


GJARGEN SEEDS.—A large and complete 
assortment ofthe different kinds in use at the North and 
South—all fresh and pure, and imported and home grown ex- 
pressly for my establishment. ‘ 
MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS.— Osage, Or- 
ange, Locust, Buckthorn, Tobacco, Common and Italian 
biter Broom Corn, Cotton, Flax, Canary, Hemp, Rape and 
ice. 
RUIT TREES.—Choice sorts, including 
rs vig Apple, Pear, Quince, Plum, Peach, Apricot, Nectarine, 
c., &c. 
QCENAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUB- 


BERY.—Orders received for all the native Forest Trees 


Shrubs and for such foreign kinds as have become acclimated. 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 
[EEE SE ———————————————e 





OR SALE, AT THE SOUTH NOR- 
WALK NURSERY, 2 fine stock of the New-Rochelle (or 
Lawton) Blackberry Plants, at $6 per.dozen; also the White- 
fruited variety at $3 per dozen; also the new or § ew Red Ant- 
wery Raspberry. GEO. SEYMOUR & CO., 
51-76 South Norwalk, Conn. 








THE MOST PERFECT MACHINE YET INVENTED. 
HIS MACHINE was patented in 1852, and has been used by a large number of intel- 


known 
This superiority consists : 


ligent farmers for two seasons; and so superior has it proved itself over all others, that it is now greatly preferred wherever 


ist. In perfectly cutting any kind of grass, whether fine or coarse, lodged or ea oe Salt Meadows as well as upland. 


2d. Owing to the form of the knife and its ras 
3d. The gearing being hung on horizontal sh 


curyed line. and with one-third less draught than any other yet m 
motion, in consequence of the knife being operated by a wheel instead ofa crank. 


patent, it does not clog even in the 
sand justly balanced, enables the mower to run 
ade. It also runs with much less noise, and with no jerking 


est grass. ‘ 
erfectly true in a straight, or 


The knife can be taken off or put on ina moment, 


without the necessity of passing it through the arms of the driving-wheel. This is a very great convenience, and obviates a seri- 


ous objection to Mowing Machines 


es. 
4th. The superior gearing enables the knife to play with sufficient rapidity to do its work well, at a speed of not two and a 


half to three miles per hour. Most other Mowers require the team to walk at the rate of four miles per hour, which 


tressing to the horses. 
5th. 


very dis- 


s. 
smaller wheel is attached to this Mower, by a spring axle, which runs parallel with the driving-wheel. ‘ This enables 


the machine,when thrown out of gear, to be driven over the field or, along the road as readily as if hung on a pair of wagon- 


wheels, 


6th. A reaping-board can be attached when required, thus making it a Reaper or Mower, as desired. 
7th. This Mower is made in the most perfect manner, and is guaranteed to give satisfaction. 


R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st.. New-York. 


( Agents are solicited to sell the above machine. 








TKIN’S SELF-RAKING REAPER and 
MOWER.—Three seasons’ use of this ingenious, beauti- 
ful, and ye simple Machine, furnish convincing proof of practi- 
cal worth. THREE HUNDRED, scattered into 19 different 
States the past season, mostly in inexperienced hands, and 
nevrly ail giving good satisfaction, cutting from 50 to 600 acres 
proves it not only strong and serviceuble, but also simple an 
easily managed. It saves not only the hard work of raking, but 
lays the grain in such good order as to save at least another 
hand in bin ing. 
If IS WARRANTED TO BE A GOOD, DURABLE, 
SELF-RAKING REAPER, and I have also succeeded in at- 
Mowe “4 mowing bar, so that I also WARRANT IT AS A 


Price at Chicago, of Reapers, $170; of Mowing Bar, $30. 
Discount on the Reaper, $15, and on Mowing Rar, $5, for cashin 
advance, or on delivery. Price of Mower, $120. 

t= Pamphlets giving all the objections and difficulties, as 
well as commendations, sent free, on post-paid applications, 

AGENTS, suitably qualified, wanted in all sections where 
there are none. J.S, A 

“ Prairie Farmer’? Warehouse, Chicago, Dec. 1854. (67-88 


ULES FOR SALE.—The subscriber 
keeps constantly on hand 400 to 500 MULES, of all sizes, 
Among these are some of the choicest animals in the United 
States; 16 hands and over in height, and weil proportioned. 
Mules are almost the only working animals used in portions of 
the Southern States, the West India Islands, and Spanish posses- 
sions, wheresevere work and hard usage are allotted them, and 
under which horses would soon die. An equal advantage would 
follow their introduction among farmers and others, in the 
northern States. They are not only much hardier than horses, 
but they will draw more in proportion to their weight; will en- 
dure a great deal more; live twice as long, and eat less; andthe 
only dressing or currying they need, is a soft place to roll,jon 
They are gentle, tractable, and easily managed ; and nobody wh 





has ever tried them will ever give them = for horses or oxen. 
Call on, or address by letter, JAMES BUCKALEW, 
Jamesburg, New-Jersey. 


Refer to Amos Chamberlain, Bull’s Head, 24th-st., N.Y. [59 


ACHINE WORKS.—M. & J. H. BUCK 
& CO.’S Machine Works, Lebanon, N. H., Manufacturers 
of agreat variety of wood working Machinery, of the most ap- 
proved style, simple construction, and effective and firm opera- 
tion, to be 1ound in the country; comeeisin’ complete sets for 
making Railroad cars, doo:s, sash and lind, ship-building, bed- 
steads, cabinet, and carpenter work, &c. &c. Also, some ma- 
chines of peculiar merit, such as for single and double Tenoning, 
capable of making from one to four tenons at the same operation 
of any width, size, or length, on large or small timber, with rel- 
ishing cylinder attached. Also, an improved timber Planing 
Machine, with the addition of a side-cutter, with which the to) 
and edge of timber or plank is —_ whether square or bevel, 
at the same operation, and in the same time occupied in plane- 
ing but one side on all other machines. They also manutacture 
circular, single, and gang Saw Mills, Flouring and Corn Mills, 
hand and power Hoisting Machines for storehouses, Shafting 
Hangers, Pullies, and Mill Gearing of all Fy 
sag! BUCK, 





WM. DUNCAN, 
AGENTs—R. L. Allen, 189 and 191 Water-st.; S. B. Schenck, 
68 Greenwich-st.; Andrews & Jessup, 67 Pine-st.; Lawrence 
Machine Shop, 51 Broad-st., New-York, and Lawrence, Mass. ; 
Leonard & Wilson, 60 Beaver-st., and Wm. F. Sumner, Crystal 
Palace. 36-tf 








MPROVED SHORT HORN BULL FOR 

SALE.—The subscriber offers for sale his superior Short 
Horn Bull, PRINCE ALBERT, that won the second prize at 
the recent. State Fair held in the City of New-York. 

Prince Albert was calved in 1849; his pedigree is of much mer- 
it; incolor, he is a deep red with white marks; in temper, ex- 
tremely mild and easily m .. He is ‘an excellent stock- 
getter, and would not now be offered for sale, but that the sub- 
scriber, in the system of breeding he has adopted, has no further 
need of his services. j P 

Under these circumstances, he 1s for sale at the low price of 
three hundred dollars. The animal may seen at Ellerslie 
farm, one mile south of Rhinebeck station. Address peeeeuy, 
or by letter, WILLIAM KELLY, 

60-tf Ellerslie, Rhinebeck. 


a 








FH ORSE POWERS THRESHERS AND 


SEPARATORS.—The Endless Chain or Railway Powers 


of our own Manufacture, both single and double for one 

and two horses, which has never been eq for li ss in 

running, strength, durability, and economy. They are univer- 
have been tried. 


sally approved wherever aged 
2. The Bogardus Power, 
compact and wholly ofiron, and adapted to all kinds of work. 
3. Eddy’s Circular py me large Ceg Wheels, for one 
to six horses. A new and favorite power. 
4. Trimble’s Iron-sweep Power, for one to four horses. : 
THRESHERS.—Improved Threshers upen the best principies, 






threshing clean wit great rapidity, without bre: the grain 
One-Horse, Undershot......... ..+-+ee- 
Two-Horse, EBT ALES ar ee ek 30 to $35 
One-Horse, Overshot ..... Bee gig apn ole : 
ee SE eh OE ee ee 33 to $38 


0. 

Separator, which greatly facilitates cleaning the 

grain and preparing it for the fanning-mi 
All the above-named machines are 

United States. R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 


IRECTIONS FOR THE USE OF GU- 
ANO.—A full and minute description of the different crops 
and soils to which Peruvian Guano is adapted, with full direc- 
tions for its application, a pamphlet of 96 pages, and can be sent 
through the mail. Price 25 cents. 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 


ERUVIAN GUANO.—First quality of 


Fresh Peruvian Guano, just received in store. 
R. L. ALLEN, 189.and 191 Water-st. 


W ILLARD FELT, No. 191, Pearl-street, 
(near Maiden-lane,) Manufacturer of Blank Books, and 

Importer and Dealer in PAPER and STATIONERY of every 

description. Particular attention paid to orders. 26-77 


CHINESE PIGS—From pure bred Stock 


direct from China—very fine of their Kind og 
* “Elizabethtown, New-Jersey. 














54-tf 


HE MOST VALUABLE OF ALL FER- 

tilizers.—It is well known and now universally con- 
ceded, that for the greater number of crops the most valu- 
able element in all kinds of organic¢ and artificial fertilizers 
is the ammonia contained in them. ‘The subscriber has, 
on this account, ‘undertaken extensive arr: ts for 
manufacturing subjects of amonta from the gas works in 
and about New-York city. “The greater part of this is 
used in preparing his Super PHosPpHaTeE oF LIME, but he 
can also supply to such as require it, a few tons watent 
of the pure erystalized sulphate of amonia which will 
furnished packed in quantities to suit purchasers at $6 50 

r hundred Ibs. All orders promptly filled 
6—78n 1142. C.B. DE BURG, Williamsburg, N. Y. 


QUPERIOR SEED WHEAT.—A LARGE 
assortment of the best varieties of improved Seed Wheat ; 
among which are the Red Mediterranean, White Mediterranean, 


Soule’s and Blue stem. For sale 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 


O HORTICULTURISTS.—A_ person 
who has been’ engaged in Horticulture for the last twelve 
years, will shortly be disengaged, and desires a situation in an 
extensive Nursery, or in connection with a or 
Agricultural Periodical.. Can give I as to 
ability,&c. Address S., Kingsessing, P. O.,Philade ;Pa. 
Refer to A. B. Allen, Office of the American st. 

















Fo ERSREEN, TREES —1ORN WAP, 
IF ig Ry Smet Fe dag 
carefully packed, at reduced rates. Priced lists gratis to appli- 
February 1, 1855, 73—TTN1ISE 
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Special Notices to Subscribers, Correspondents, &c. 


ding a subscription always state what num- 
ber it shall © commence with. The back numbers of this 
volume can still be supplied to new subscribers. Back 
volumes neatly bound can now be furnished from the 
commencement. Price of the first ten volumes, $1 25 
each, or $10 for the entire set of ten volumes. 

Volumes XI & XII $1 50 each. 6 

Prepared covers for the vols. XI, XII & XIII are ready, 
and ean be had for 25 centseach. They can not be sent 
through mail without danger of being spoiled. 

We can y furnish back numbers. Where only 
one or two may be wanting, no charge will be made to 
regular subscribers, and all numbers lost by mail we will 
cheerfully supply. ‘ : 

ents will please keep matters relating to 
su $s on a separate part of the letter from commu- 
nications forthe paper, so that they may be separated. 

Letters in regard to seeds, implements, books, &c., 
should not be mingled =. with matters relating to the 
‘amu 2 ny 


merican this office we have no con- 
nection with any business whatever which does not relate 


directly to the affairs of the paper, When practical, we 
are glad to attend to any reasonable request made by any 


of our subscribers. sie z ; 
aper is cheap, so is postage we earmestly reques' 
comtatabeas to write only on one side of the sheet ; 
and further, that they will place w cay serenely 
as may be, so that in preparing articles for the prin- 
be we cun erie have robe between them to insert ad- 
ditions or corrections. 
at the Cited where wi 
York Post-office 


t is useless for: 
pe > je hed can not spend to paying postage 


imes @ year 
at 
but weal peboaiens remit by mail this is less convenient 
and may consider the arrival of paper asan acknowl- 
of the receipt of their funds, unless otherwise in- 
formed by letter. Any person i y Scsiving, = wrisee 
r ean state the fuct when remitting funds, and it will be 
sent in the first number of the paper forwarded after the money 
is received. 


id « { delivery than if paid 
ee ee be ions" at the New 
the quarter or year, 


money for the pre-payment 
i y-two 


the office, a receipt caneasily be given, 
y 


SUBSCRIPTIONS can begin with any number, but it is prefera- 
ble to begin with the of March or the 15th of a 
a half iy volume of 416 pages, with a complete index, begins 

o is eo 


of those 
Econonomical Arrangement to Furnish other Peri- 
_., odicals. 


on 


Arrangements have been made with several Publishers to fur- 
nish their per in connection with the American Agricultu 
rist at 7 


wvocenant 
ssssesssse 
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IOAN AGRIOULTUR 


BLISHERS’ 


BR 


THIRTEENTH VOLUME OF 


‘THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


THE LEADING WEEKLY AGRICULTURAL PAPER OF THE COUNTRY. 


The American Agriculturist, °°" 


A weekly Periodical of 16 large quarto pages, making an annual volume of $32 pages of 


nearly double the sive of those in the first ten volumes of the Agricul ‘ 
N. B.—The work is divided into two semi-annual volumes of 416 pages, each volume having a 


tits; 


ond complete index. 


It is beautifully printed with type cast expressly for it, and on the best of clear white paper, with 


| wide margin, .so that the numbers can be easily stitched or bound together. 


A copious Index is weekly added, which will be fully amplified at the end of each half yearly 
volume, for the bound work. 


COMPREHENSIVE IN ITS CHARACTER. 

Each volume will contain all matter worth recording, which transpires either at home or abroad, 
and which can serve to instruct or interest the Farmer, the Planter, the Fruit-Grower, the Gar- 
dener, and the Stock-Breeder ; thus making it the most complete and useful Agricultural Publica- 
tion of the day. 

CORRECT AND VALUABLE MARKET REPORTS. 

The Markets will be carefully reported, giving the actual transactions which take place from week 
to week, in Grain, Provisions, Cattle, &c., thus keeping our readers constantly and relrably advised as. 
to their interests. During the past year the knowledge obtained from these Market Reports alone, 
has saved our readers thousands of dollars, by informing them of the best time to sell or purchase. 


SUCH A PAPER IS DEMANDED BY THE FARMING COMMUNITY. 

The Publishers confidently believe that the Agriculturists of this country are becoming too much 
awake to the demands of their own calling, to be longer satisfied with the slow monthly issues of a 
paper professedly devoted to their interests, or to trust alone to the irresponsible extracts in a “ Far- 
mer’s column,” so popular just now in papers chiefly devoted to business, politics, or literature , 
and they look for the united support of all the intelligent Farmers of this country in their continued 
effort to furnish a weekly paper of high and reliable character, which shall be progressive, and at the 
same time cautious and conservative in all its teachings. 

ESSENTIALLY AN AGRICULTURAL PAPER. 

The Agriculturist will not depart from its legitimate sphere to catch popular favor, by lumbering 
up its pages with the silly, fictitious literature, and light, miscellaneous matter of the day; it has a 
higher aim ; and a small part only of its space will be devoted to matters not immediately pertain- 
ing to the great business of Agriculture. The household as well as the out-door work of the farm 
will receive a due share of attention. The humbugs and nostrums afloat in the community will be 
tried by reliable scientific rules, and their worthlessness exposed. It is the aim of the publishers 
to keep this paper under the guidance of those who will make it a standard work, which shall com- 
municate to its readers only that which is safe and reliable. 


AN INDEPENDENT JOURNAL. 

The American Agriculiurist stands upon tts own merits; and the truthfulness, zeal and ability 
which it brings to the support of the interests of the farmer. It is untrammeled by any collateral 
business connections whatever ; nor is it the organ of any clique, or the puffing machine of any man 
or thing. Thoroughly independent in all points, its ample pages are studiously given alone to the 
support and improvement of the great Agricultural class. 

’ EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 

The American Agriculturist is under the joint Editorial supervision of Mr. A. B. AtLen—its 

principal editor for the first ten years—and Mr. Oranee Jupp, A. M., a thoroughly practical farmer 


and agricultural chemist. 
They will be assisted by Mr. Lewis F. ALLrn, an eminent practical farmer, stock breeder, and 


fruit grower ; Rev. Wm. Curt, and Mr. R. G. Parpee, both widely known as pleasing and instructive 
writers on gardening and other departments of practical Agriculture, and, in addition to these, 
number of other eminent Agricultural and Horticultural writers. 


THE CHEAPEST PAPER IN THE COUNTRY OF ITS CHARACTER. 


The American Agriculturist is supplied to regular subscribers at a cost of less than Four cENTs & 
number, of sixteen large pages; and to large clubs tor less than Two aND A HALF CENTS. Each 
number will contain suggestions for the treatment of soils, manures, crups, stock, &e., which will 
often be worth to the reader more than the cost of the paper for a year. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 
Specimen copies will be forwarded gratis to any one sending their name and Post-office address 
to the publishers. = 
TERMS, &c.—The paper will be promptly issued on Wednesday of each week, and mailed to 
subscribers on the following liberal terms : 
To single Subscribers 
“ Clubs of 3 aj 


“ “ 


$2 00 «a yvEaR, $2 00 
167 =« 5 00 
8 00 
15 00 


“se 
« 


“4 .> 1 500 


The money always to accompany the names for which the paper is ordered. 

The Postmaster, or other person sending a club of ten, will be entitled to one extra copy gratis. 

The Postmaster, or other person sending a club of twenty or more, will be presented with an 
extra copy, and also a copy of the National Magazine, Scientific American, Weekly Tribune, or 
Weekly Times, or any other paper or periodical in this City, the cost net exceeding two, dollars 
per annum. The above are not given where book premiums are paid. 

Subscriptions may be forwarded by mail at the risk of the Publishers, if inclosed and mailed in 
the presence of the Postmaster. sactettitaliniaiamuaaiiil 

i" Communications for the paper should be addressed to the Editors ; Subscriptions, Advertise§ 
ments, and all matters relating to the business should be addressed to the Publishers, 

ALLEN & CO., No. 189 Water-st., New-York. 














